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Back on the Job 


With the swing to increased defense preparation, 
many of the credit limits set up on your books 
will be out of date. What about the increased income 
from wives going back to work . . . from better 
paying jobs, etc.? 


An analysis of your credit records should show you 
which of your customers are now interested in 
home furnishings 
babies’ and infants’ wear 
business girls’ style shows 


appliances, and many other lines. 


Now’s the time you need an up-to-date credit report 
on all your old customers. Call your local ACB of A credit 
bureau today, and let them help you with these needs. 
They have the facts to help you make more sales— 
at more profits. 
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— Bo You Aspire to Be a Leader? 


SUCCESS in the Retail Credit Field today and tomorrow requires specialized education in Credit 
Fundamentals, Credit Management and Letter Writing. The National Retail Credit Association 


has prepared textbooks for your training in mastering these subjects. 


Credit Schools, based on 


these textbooks, are being organized in communities, large and small, throughout the country. 


Retail Credit Fundamentals 


AN ELEMENTARY COURSE based on the Official 
Textbook of the same name. Chapters on: 1. Credit 
as a Business Force; 2. Obtaining Applications for Ac- 
counts; 3. Interviewing the Applicant; 4. Taking the 
Application; 5. Investigating and Analyzing the Risk; 
6. Accepting and Declining Applications; 7. Authorizing 
Purchases; 8. Authorizing Purchases, Continued; 9. 
Special Problems of Credit Control; 10. Credit Sales 
Promotion; 11. Reviving Inactive Accounts; 12. Funda- 
mentals of Collections; 13. Collection Tools and Meth- 
ods; 14. Collectors and Outside Agencies; 15. Rehabili- 
tating the Delinquent Customer. 


A Course for Every Man and Woman in the 
Retail Credit Department. 


Retail Credit Management 


AN INTERMEDIATE COURSE based on the Official 
Textbook of the same name. Chapters on: 1. Credit 
Department Personnel; 2. Selecting Employees; 3. 
Training and Other Functions; 4. Layout and Equip- 
ment; 5. Modernizing the Credit Office; 6. Credit 
Granting Principles; 7. Collection Principles; 8. Credit 
Department Statistics and Research; 9. Control of Ac- 
counts; 10. Collections, Expenses, and Special Research 
Studies; 11. Credit Bureaus: Growth and Organizations; 
12. Credit Bureaus: Reporting Service; 13. Credit Bu- 
reau: Collection and Other Services; 14. The National 
Retail Credit Association. 


A Course for All Those Who Wish to Forge 


Ahead in the Field of Retail Credit. 


Streamlined Letters 


A COURSE IN LETTER WRITING based on the 
Official Textbook of the same name. Chapters on: 1. 
Every Business Letter Is a Sales Letter; 2. Do Your 
Letters Contain These Faults?; 3. Planning the Busi- 
ness Letter; 4. The Beginning of the Letter; 5. Telling 
the Story of the Letter; 6. The Ending of the Letter; 
7. Diction and Phraseology in Modern Letters; 8. The 
Style or Form of Modern Business Letters; 9. Credit 
Letters; 10. Collection Letters; 11. Adjustment Letters; 
12. Vocabulary and English. 


A Course That Will Help Every Credit Cor- 
respondent Write Better Result-Getting Letters. 


~ 


Class in Retail Credit Fundamentals, Pensacola, Fla., sponsored by Credit Manag 
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Gains Good Will 
from Good Customers 


No question is asked of the charge 
customer except the regular sales 

slip details of name and address. Yet a 
Kellogg Credit Telephone System 
allows the sales person to conclude the 
sale speedily if the credit is good 
Speedily means in a matter of 
seconds—the best possible treat- 

ment for the customers you 

want kept happy. No embar- 

rassing delays. A pleasanter 

handling of charge pur- 

chases results in more 

sales—freer impulse buy- 

ing, fewer small 

package deliveries. 

Sales person makes out 

sales slip, dials credit au- 

thorizer and places slip in 

Kellogg Perforator built into this phone. 


Credit clerk locates 
customer's file— 
presses a button that 
operates the Kellogg 
Perforator in the sell- 
ing section. This 
action takes place in 
the presence of com- 
plete records— 
eliminates guesswork. 


The entire transaction takes just 
a few seconds—is error-proof. 
There's no guess work, no 
annoying questions. Sales people 
have more time for selling. 
Write Dept. 14-J for free booklet 

on credit telephone systems. 
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Inventory in the Credit Department 


MRS. GWEN STALEY, Assistant Credit Manager, The Anderson-Newcomb Co., Huntington, W. Va. 


O YOU NOTICE about twice a year the 

salespeople in your organization getting a 
particularly harried look? They are measuring, 
marking, counting, and checking their stock. They 
are taking inventory and it is somewhat a relief 
to pass through the maze of their figuring and to 
the comparative quiet of the credit department. 

But that is evading an issue. What would it be like to 
inventory the credit department? Of course you cannot 
reach up on a shelf or across a counter to count mer- 
chandise because there is not a dozen or a gross of what 
we sell. It is too intangible for that as our stock in trade 
is service and good will. It cannot be put in a box; your 
customer cannot carry it out under her arm but if she 
does not get these two items from you, you will not be 
long in a really successful business. So let us tally up and 
see what we have. 

In the matter of service, look over your office with the 
observant eye of your customer. Is it easily accessible 
and can she find her way there readily? Making things 
easy to do is an American institution in itself, and it is 
good business, too, so make it easy and natural for your 
customer to come to your office. Once she is there, see 
her promptly. She should never wait longer than it takes 
to find out her name and her particular need. Is your 
office arrangement such that you can talk with her in 
private? The nature of her business with you is con- 
fidential and she must feel assured of privacy for such a 
discussion. You have a comfortable chair for her, of 
course, and the atmosphere of ‘your office should be 
friendly, pervaded by quiet dignity. It goes without 
saying the furnishings of your office are well kept and 
that it is neat. The color scheme should be cool and in 
harmony with the general appearance of the store. 


Invisible Quality of Store 

What about the invisible quality of your store? Back 
of the pleasant smile and cordial greeting of the sales- 
person to her customer is employee training. The sales- 
girl’s first classes stress the importance of her job; she 
is made to feel a very real part of the business; she 
knows she is valued; and she has personal pride in the 
organization that employs her. As these thoughts are 
instilled in her, she gains confidence, forgets herself, and 
projects friendly interest in her customer’s need. Now, 
how much of this training do the employees of the credit 
department get? For instance, your cashiers are taught 
your method of taking payments and the proper way to 
make change and she must know how to make a cash 
report. But is she schooled in the art of being pleasant? 
Is she quick to catch a customer’s name and thank her for 
payment, using her name? It is easy to reach auto- 
matically to an account number and to a printed form, 
but back of that statement is a customer. She is human 
and she resents treatment that leaves her with a feeling 
of anything other than personal importance. Reams of 
paper have been used to prove the value in human rela- 
tions of showing appreciation and it cannot be overesti- 
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mated. The smile of the cashier and pleasant “Thank 
you” must be sincere. Only then does her expression of 
appreciation to the customer have real meaning. 

Is there an air of alertness at the interviewer's desk? 
Is she observant? Many times a great deal must be 
packed into one brief interview. Every second and every 
motion counts. Does the interviewer realize the gesture 
with which she extends the pen for the customer's signa- 
ture is really important? It is a little thing but if it is 
an abrupt, impatient motion it is unpleasant. And per- 
haps not knowing the reason for it, Mrs. Customer feels 
irritated. No attitude, no gesture is too small a thing 
to study for improvement. 

The good effect of a well-conducted personal interview 
cannot be long lasting, however, if other contacts are 
not coached as carefully. Are your telephones answered 
properly? Have you stressed the importance of develop- 
ing a good telephone voice? Your local telephone com- 
pany will be glad to send a representative to your office 
at regular intervals to give special instruction in tele- 
phone tactics. Proper use of this method of communica- 
tion can gain a customer and its misuse can mean loss of 
one. 


Then, there is your correspondence. It can be an 
interesting experiment to analyze your letters from the 
standpoint of the receiver. Read over that last letter 
you dictated and pretend it is addressed to you. What is 
your reaction now? Your letters should be clear and 
concise, not filled with obsolete and meaningless phrase- 
ology. They should be just as representative of your 
firm as an alert, well-groomed salesperson. Do your 
letters do a good selling job for you? You can sell, in a 
good letter, the idea of paying according to terms; you 
can sell a customer on accepting an adjustment; and you 
can sell the advantages of shopping in your store. Your 
form letters and payment reminders comprise a large 
Portion of your credit department’s mail. Have you 
revised them recently? Your collection media should be 
as up to date as your front window and just as stream- 
lined as your escalator. 


Advantages of a Long-Range Program 
The buyers in your store spend money on a plan. A 
long-range program is laid out well in advance of a sea- 
son’s promotion. Have you scrutinized your personnel 
and planned what you would like them to accomplish six 
months from now? You might take a leaf from the 
buyer’s book and make some plans of your own. Your 
first and most worth-while expenditure would be for a 
definite training program. If you will spend just 30 
minutes a week in regular sessions, you can accomplish a 
great deal in giving your people the over-all view of your 
operations, in stressing the importance of a non-selling 
role’ 
Your credit sales probably represent 50 to 70 per cent 
of your total sales volume depending upon the type of 
business and location. And do your salespeople know a 





Customer Courtesy 


E. L. MURPHY, Vice President, Bank for Savings and Trusts, Birmingham, Ala. 


HE FIRST DIRECT contact many people have 

with your firm is by telephone. It can be made a 
useful tool to the extreme benefit or everlasting detri- 
ment to your business, and it does not start and stop 
with your operator. It goes up and down the line to 
whoever answers the customer’s inquiry. A rough, “He 
ain’t here” can be made to sound like a slap in the face 
and your firm has not spent an advertising appropriation 
to promote inquiries to receive such replies. True, the 
operator must know the department to which the inquiry 
should be directed but the whole force must be sales 
conscious, hence courteous. 

We will assume that the selling personnel are selected 
with an eye to courtesy, but customer courtesy goes 
further than that. In departments requiring time to de- 
cide on a purchase, are proper chairs and minor comforts 
provided? There is a shop in Birmingham selling rugs 
with no chairs or even benches for customer comfort. Is 
this customer courtesy? 

Do you have a secretary who can act as a receptionist 
or information clerk, or does your customer wander 
around reading signs endeavoring to locate the person she 
is seeking? Properly handled, this little touch can save 
all concerned at least some embarrassment. You will 
agree, that in many instances it is far better for the 
receptionist to bring the lady to you with “Mr. Smith, 
this is Mrs. Brown from Selma,” than for you to have 
Mrs. Brown run up on you without any warning as you 
sit there fumbling mentally “Who is she? I know I’ve 
seen her some place.” 

Are cigarettes handy on your desk? Whether you 
smoke or not, they go a long way in putting your visitor 
at ease. She is not accustomed to calling on businessmen 
every day, and depending upon her naiveté, you may 
have developed into something of an ogre in her mental 





sale is not completed until the merchandise is paid for? 
Just what are your relations with your salespeople? Do 
they have even an inkling of your problems? Has it been 
put over to them that you want to help make every sale 
possible? The attitude of top management is extremely 
important here. Is there evidence of respect for the 
credit profession shown by the president of your com- 
pany? You should have earned it, you know. If you 
have been alert to the possibilities of building business 
from your credit department; if you truly lead and teach 
by good example; if you are cooperative with your fellow 
credit executives, your position will have prestige and it 
will be respected in your store and in your community. 
Think a moment now about your place in the com- 
munity. Am I a good citizen? Ask yourself and consider 
well your answer. Do you contribute of yourself, your 
talent, your valuable time, to a service organization in 
your community? You will be a better person if you do. 
It follows then that you will do a better job, and if you 
do a better job your balance sheet will show a better 
profit. Take an inventory in the credit department, by 
all means! The possibilities are overwhelming. wk 


vision. A friendly, courteous reception on your part can 
overcome her previous conception of you almost immedi- 
ately. 

The more unpleasant the outlook of the interview in 
question, the matter of graciousness becomes increasingly 
important. Prolong the pleasantries, and the answers to 
your questions that you may have to ask point blank may 
flow to you voluntarily with the possibility that the whole 
problem will prove to be no problem at all. 

Suppose you do not get the information you wish dur- 
ing the pleasantries and you run smack into the state- 
ment, “I just can’t pay.” Here is where you turn on a 
full head of courtesy double strength, and still be 
friendly. You can go into the matter of budgeting in- 
come—and in the light of your experience, you are bound 
to suggest some solution such as an extension over an 
emergency, a reduction proportionately among all credi- 
tors, a consolidation, a refinancing of the house, disposing 
of the car, or one of a hundred other solutions that you 
work out daily. The discussion will flow much more 
freely if conducted on a friendly, amiable, courteous 
basis, and, whether you have collected the account up to 
date or not, you have retained the good will of your cus- 
tomer, and always bear in mind th. she has the usual 
friends and relatives to whom she cau sing your praises. 

xe 
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The Credit Experience of Dr. Benjamin Rush 


DR. W. C, PLUMMER, Professor of Economics, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


R. BENJAMIN RUSH was the best known physi- 

cian of his time and the only physician among the 
signers of the Declaration of Independence. Eighteen 
carefully kept account books and a large amount of other 
manuscript material show that Dr. Rush had a very large 
charge account practice over a long period of years. He 
also had a substantial cash practice but the extent of 
this is not known because, like most business and pro- 
fessional people of his time, he kept records of charge ac- 
counts only, At one time he tried to put his large mail 
consultation practice—mail order business, it might be 
called—entirely on a cash basis. He wrote to one corre- 
spondent: “So much of my time has lately been taken 
up in answering letters for advice for which I have re- 
ceived no compensation, and for which I am obliged to 
pay the postage [postage at that time being collected on 
delivery] that I have been compelled to resolve to reply 
to no letter for advice which is not accompanied by a 
fee, unless it comes from persons who acknowledge them- 
selves to be poor.” 

Dr. Rush began practice in 1769 two weeks after his 
return from the University of Edinburgh where he had 
gone to complete his medical education. The first entry 
in his daybook is dated August 1, 1769, the same day on 
which, when he was twenty-three years of age, he was 
elected Professor of Chemistry at the College of Phila- 
delphia ( University of Pennsylvania). 

Previous to his studies abroad, Dr. Rush had become 
a medical apprentice, as a fifteen-year-old Princeton 
graduate, to a distinguished Philadelphia physician, Dr. 
John Redman. During the years of his apprenticeship, 
he also attended the private lectures of Dr. William 
Shippen, Jr., and took the course on materia medica of 
Dr. John Morgan in the College of Philadelphia. Dr. 
Morgan was the first medical professor and the leading 
organizer of the medical school of the College, the first 
medical school in America. Drs. Rush, Morgan and 
Shippen all held high positions in the medical department 
of the army during the Revolutionary War. In the 
beginning, Dr. Morgan was the Director General and 
Dr. Shippen was a subordinate. Later Dr. Shippen who 
had friends and political influence in Congress displaced 
him. Dr. Rush served in a dual capacity as chairman of 
the medical committee of Congress and physician general 
of the Middle Department. He resigned the latter 
position because of what he regarded as the neglect and 
inefficiency of the Director General, Dr. Shippen. 

Dr. Rush was the type of man who was constantly 
engaged in controversy. He publicly attacked his col- 
leagues and received criticism and denunciation in return. 
During his first seven years “in business,”’ he said that 
not a single physician referred a patient to him. 

Dr. Rush who was somewhat younger than Drs. Mor- 
gan and Shippen outlived them and was called to attend 
both of them in their last illnesses. After doing so, ‘n 
each case he returned home and made a notation in his 
personal records. Dr. Morgan, having failed in health 
and lost his fortune, died in his fifty-fourth year and 
Rush reports, October 15, 1789, in his Commonplace 
Book, that he was called to visit him and found him 
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dead surrounded w:h books and papers. “What a 
change,”’ Rush wrote, “from his former rank and pros- 
pects in life! The man who once filled half the world 
with his name had now scarcely friends enough to bury 
him.” After returning from Dr. Shippen’s deathbed he 
wrote in his Commonplace Book: “He was my enemy 
from the time of my settlement in Philadelphia in 1769 
until the day of his death July 11, 1808. He sent for 
me to attend him, notwithstanding, in his last illness, 
which I did with a sincere desire to prolong his life.” 

Dr. Rush’s practice in the beginning was almost en- 
tirely among poorer people and largely so throughout 
the long years of his practice, although there are also to 
be found on his books the names of wealthy and promi- 
nent persons. In 1800, he recalled that: “There are few 
old huts now standing in the ancient parts of the city 
in which I have not attended sick people. Often have 
I ascended the upper story of these huts by a ladder and 
many hundred times have I been obliged to rest my 
weary limbs upon the bedside of the sick, from want of 
chairs, where I was sure I risqued, not only taking the 
disease but being infected with vermin. More than once 
did I suffer from the latter.” 

The charge for visiting patients tm their homes was 
seven shillings and six pence but if the circumstances 
were exceptional the charge was ten shillings. An entry 
of the latter type reads: “Rising and visiting in the 
night £0.10.0." Purges and emetics were the most com- 
mon prescriptions and the charge when the patient came 
to the office for the advice and the medicine which the 
doctor furnished was two shillings a dose and in later 
times, three shillings in some cases. There was a con- 
siderable amount of inoculation for small pox, the 
charge for which was £2. There was also a considerable 
number of cases of venereal disease the charge for which 
was £2 or £3. It is possible that the higher amount was 
charged if a cure was effected and the lower amount if 
not. The entry sometimes states that the charge was 
for “curing” the disease as in the case of a member of 
the 18th Regiment: “To curing him of venereal disease 
£3” but other entries state simply: “To sundries for a 
gonorrhea £2.” 


A Great Advocate of Blood-Letting 


Dr. Rush became a great advocate of blood-letting as 
a cure for disease, especially for fevers. In exceptional 
cases he bled his patients as much as two or three times 
a day. His records tell of one patient from whom 470 
ounces of blood were taken in 47 bleedings. It would 
appear that he literally bled some of his patients to death. 
The fee for bleeding was seven shillings and six pence. 

Dr. Rush performed heroically in the yellow fever 
epidemic of 1793 when all five of his assistants became 
sick with the fever and three died. In one week, Rush 
and his assistants interviewed a thousand patients. On 
one day of that week Rush made seven calls before five 
o'clock in the morning. He saw patients and prescribed 
for them even while eating his meals. When he himself 
contracted the disease he bled himself plentifully and took 
to his bed. Before doing so, he wrote in one of his ac- 
count books, “Here ends the chapter.” It was not to be 





the end of the Jast chapter, at any rate, for Rush re- 
covered and lived for twenty years thereafter. 

Two of Dr. Rush’s ledgers covering accounts for the 
earlier years of his practice contain charge entries totaling 
over £14,000. Of this amount, approximately £11,000 
or 78 per cent was collected in money, £838 or six per 
cent was taken in trade, £176 or one per cent was can- 
celled, and approximately £2,100 or 15 per cent was never 
collected. 

Among the merchandise and services taken by the 
doctor im trade were some meat from a butcher, cider 
barrels from a cooper, dancing lessons for members of 
his family from a dancing master, a child's coffin and a 
liquor case from a joiner, work on a milkhouse at his 
farm from a mason, six gallons of Madeira wine from 
a tavernkeeper, two casks of sherry wine from a merchant 
and sundry merchandise including 100 pounds of loaf 
sugar, 24 pounds of green tea and an umbrella from 
another merchant. 

The accounts which were cancelled carried notations 
such as these: “Gratis datum,” “given to his unfor- 
tunate widow,” “absolved in full” or “abated.” Dr. 
Rush made cash loans to three of his patients of 15 shill- 
ings, £5 and £5.5.0 respectively, none of which was re- 
paid. 

Dr. Rush's bad debt losses, as indicated above, were 
15 per cent of his charge accounts. He wrote his bad 
debts off the books with notations such as “Insolvent,” 
“Runaway” and “Dead and Insolvent.” There were 
others such as: “Gone to New York” and “Gone—I 
know not where.” There was one which reads: “Un- 
fortunate man! executed as a Spy 1777—Alas! poor 
human nature!” The account of Samuel Huntingdon, 
Governor of Connecticut and signer of the Declaration 
of Independence was marked, “Dead and forgot to pay.” 
Dr. Rush had attended him in 1780 when he was in 
Philadelphia serving in Congress of which he was Presi- 
dent. Huntingdon, however, did not die until 1796. 


Collections Slow and Bad Debt Losses High 


In early times, collections of business and professional 
people were generally slow and bad debt losses high but 
it would appear that Dr. Rush’s credit experience was 
much better than that of many. A traveler in Virginia 
recorded: “| have heard physicians declare that they do 
not annually receive one-third of what is due to them 
for their attendance; that they have some of these debts 
of five and twenty years’ standing; that their claims are 
frequently denied, and that in order to recover payment 
they are obliged to send, write, carry on lawsuits, etc.” 
The bad debt losses suffered by Thomas Jefferson as a 
lawyer in connection with the legal services rendered to 
his clients in the seven and one-half years that he was 
engaged in practice was 40 per cent of his total legal 
business. Jefferson was a very lenient creditor. 

Dr. Rush on occasion presented bills to those able to 
pay who owed considerable amounts and whose bills 
had been running for several years. The presentation 
of these bills generally brought payment. In one case, 
at least, the debtor did not wait for a bill. In December, 
1795, Henry Clymer wrote: “The enclosed is a check 
on the Bank of the United States for one hundred dollars 
which | beg your acceptance of as a small consideration 
for the important services rendered me during the last 
autumn.” ake 





CREDIT MUSTS 


1. Require a complete application containing 


the following: 

A. Given name, middle initial and cor- 
rect spelling of last name. 

B. Full name of wife. 

C. Number in family. 

D. Last residence address and if resided 
there less than two years, the last 
previous address. 

. Whether owns home, boards or rents. 

. Name of employer. If more than 
one position held in the past three 
years, name of former employers 
covering that period of time. 

G. Positions held and, if possible, the 
department in which applicant was 
employed. 

H. Names and addresses of trade ref- 
erences, both open credit and instal- 
ment. 

I. Bank references, and whether check- 
ing or savings account. 

J. Name and address of one friend and 
one relative. 


. Obtain a full report from your credit 


bureau. 


. Be sure your credit terms and policies are 


understood by the customer. 


. Educate new customers to the importance 


of prompt payments. Follow such ac- 
counts in the early stages of delinquency. 


. Report to the credit bureau any account 


more than 90 days past due. 


. Permanently close accounts of chronic slow 


paying customers. 


. Do not permit the pyramiding of accounts. 


Observe credit limits, and if the customers 
are entitled to larger limits, increase them. 


. Deferred payment accounts should have 


the same intelligent handling: 

A. Complete credit reports are essential. 

B. Instalments should be followed in 
from three to five days following 
maturity. 

C. Don’t permit instalment customers to 
overbuy because they are to pay in 
monthly payments. 

D. Follow customers for additional busi- 
ness, if payments have been met in 
a satisfactory manner and not more 
than three instalments remain un- 
paid. 


. Inactive charge accounts should be fol- 


lowed monthly and the reason for inac- 
tivity ascertained. This attention is ap- 
preciated and builds sales. 


. It is your responsibility to: 


A. Increase credit sales. 
B. Collect accounts promptly. 
C. Build good will for your firm. 
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**BUY A BRICK”’ 


News 


Let's Finish the Job 


AS ANNOUNCED in the August Crepir 
‘Wor p, the Board of Directors of the National Re- 
tail Credit Association decided to continue the 
“Buy a Brick” campaign through May, 1952. If 
we meet with as much success this year as we did 
last year, we could all be very proud of the result- 
ing accomplishment. 

Your Association will appreciate a continued in- 
terest in this campaign. We set out to free our self- 
owned headquarters from debt. Every dollar that 
is given now will contribute toward the lessening 
of the fixed obligation which has first claim on our 
new permanent home. 


We are fortunate to have completed and occupied 
this building when we did, but with the evergrow- 
ing increase in expenses, there is an immediate need 
to reduce some of our fixed charges. To those who 


FOLLOWING is a list of contributors to the “Buy a 
Brick” campaign through September 1, 1951. As addi- 
tional contributions are received the names of the con- 
tributors will be published in The Creprr Wor vp. 


District One 
Canada—John A. Hendry, Montreal. 


Connecticut—Bridgeport Credit Rating Bureau; Raymond 
Goebels, Bridgeport; Retail Credit Association of Bridge- 
port; Hartford Credit Rating Bureau; Alfred C. Moreau, 
Hartford; Credit Women’s Breakfast Club, New Haven; 
District One, Credit Women’s Breakfast Clubs of North 
America; New England Credit Bureaus, New Haven; and 
Stamford Credit Rating Bureau. 


Maine—Lewiston-Auburn Credit Women’s Breakfast Club; 
Credit Women’s Breakfast Club of Portland; and Credit 
Bureau of Greater Portland. 


Massachusetts—Harold B. Bliss, Boston; Boston Retail 
Credit Women’s Association; Credit Bureau of Greater 
Boston; Retail Credit Men’s Association of Boston; 
District One, National Retail Credit Association; Eugene 
L. Baxter, Fall River; Credit Bureau of Greater Fall 
River; Dorothy M. Jones, Fall River; Norman F. Thomp- 
son, Fall River; Holyoke Retail Credit Association; Credit 
Bureau of Greater Lynn; Marshall W. Hunt, Lynn; Mrs. 
Olive M. Bennett, Salem; C. W. Bushey, Salem; George B. 
Allan, Springfield; Retail Credit Association of Spring- 
field; Louis T. McMahon, Wilmington; Credit Women’s 
Breakfast Club, Worcester; Philip Murphy, Worcester; 
Worcester Credit Bureau Trust; and Associated Retail 
Credit Men of Worcester. 


New Hampshire—Credit Women’s Breakfast Club, Man- 
chester. 


Rhode Island—Providence Credit Bureau; and A. James 
Kershaw, West Warwick. 

District Two 
New Jersey—Credit Rating Service, Atlantic City; 36 


members uth Jersey redit Managers Association; 
Camden Credit Association; R. P. Bissell, Newark; A. 
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have not yet contributed, may I ask that you do so 
now. If you have already done so, your further 
assistance by urging others to become interested 
will be an additional valuable step toward com- 
pleting our objective. 

Let's go. 

This means you. 

Finish this job, 

Before June °52. 


My sincere thanks, 


a. 


Chairman 
“Buy a Brick” Campaign 


Harry Glogoff, Trenton; and Retail Credit Men’s Associa- 
tion of Trenton. 


New York—Retail Credit Association of Albany; District 
Two National Retail Credit Association; Abraham Winter, 
Brooklyn; Charles Strickler, Brooklyn; Retail Credit As- 
sociation of Buffalo; Cortland Credit Service; Credit 
Women's Breakfast Club of Elmira; Credit Bureau of 
Geneva; Credit Bureau of Hornell; Island Credit Exchange, 
Huntington; Credit Bureau of Ithaca; Lawrence Win- 
throp, Jamaica; Mrs. Betty Crowder Colmey, Manhasset; 
M. W. Whitehouse, New York; Credit Bureau of Greater 
New York; J. Gordon Dakins, New York; Joseph P. Garcia, 
New York; General Motors Acceptance Corporation, New 
York; Interstate Department Stores, New York; Sydney 
E. Kors, New York; George Miller, New York; National 
Retail Dry Goods Association, New York; Members at- 
tending Districts 1, 2, and 12 meeting, New York, Febru- 
ary 11-13, 1951; Northeastern Credit Bureaus, New York; 
Richard O. Mott, New York; Robert H. Seidler, New 
York; Samuel J. Kushner, New York: S. Narins, New 
York; Walter F. Tighe, New York; Wilma Gowns, New 
York; Frederick G. Waite, Rochester; Miss Mary A. 
Huddy, Rochester; Rochester Retail Credit Association; 
J. Gordon Ross, Rochester; George L. Edmonds, Schenec- 
tady; Rudolf Meyer, Schenectady; Credit Bureau of 
Greater Syracuse; Credit Women’s Breakfast Club of 
Troy; and Watertown Retail Credit Association. 


District Three 


Florida—Deland Credit Women’s Breakfast Club; Credit 
Women of Fort Lauderdale; Credit Bureau of Gaines- 
ville; Credit Women’s Breakfast Club of Gainesville; 
Credit Bureau of Jacksonville; Charles E. Moorman, 
Jacksonville; Joseph H. Riggs, Jacksonville; Medical Serv- 
ice Bureau, Miami; Credit Women’s Breakfast Club, Or- 
lando; Retail Credit Association of Orlando; James M. 
Clyatt, Ormond Beach; Associated Retail Credit Grantors, 
St. Petersburg; Credit Women’s Breakfast Club, St. 
Petersburg; Credit Women’s Breakfast Club, Tampa; and 
Merchants Association of Tampa. 


Georgia—The Credit Bureau, Inc., Atlanta; Credit Bu- 
reau of Atlanta; Atlanta Retail Credit Association; Mrs. 
Cammie Lee Hollis, Atlanta; Lawrence Furniture Com- 
pany, Atlanta; George Muse Clothing Company, Atlanta; 
Fulton Loan & Thrift Company, Atlanta; R. L. Wynn, Jr., 








Atlanta; Ivan Allen Marshall Company, Atlanta; Lee 
Kendrick, Atlanta; Bostitch-Atlanta, Inc., Atlanta; Delco 
Finance Company, Atlanta; McClellan-Jackson Company, 
Atlanta; Davison-Paxon Company, Atlanta; Stacy Darring- 
ton, Atlanta; Credit Women’s Breakfast Club, Augusta; 
Credit Women’s Breakfast Club, Bainbridge; Credit Bu- 
reau of Bainbridge; Credit Women’s Breakfast Club, 
Columbus; Macon Credit Women’s Club; Credit Bureau 
of Macon; Credit Bureau of Rome; Credit Women’s 
Breakfast Club, Savannah; Merchants Credit Association, 
Savannah; Credit Bureau of Thomaston; and Credit 
Women’s Breakfast Club of Thomasville. 


North Carolina—Credit Women's Breakfast Club, Ashe- 
boro; Burlington Merchants Association; Credit Women's 
Breakfast Club, Burlington; Charlotte Merchants Associa- 
tion, Charlotte; Credit Women's Breakfast Club, Char- 
lotte; Credit Bureau of Greensboro; Greensboro Credit 
Women’s Breakfast Club; D. O. Warner, Greensboro; 
Credit Women’s Breakfast Club, Leaksville; Lumberton 
Credit Women’s Breakfast Club; Frederic P. Blint, Pine- 
bluff; Credit Women’s Breakfast Club, Rocky Mount; 
Credit Women’s Breakfast Club, Salisbury; Credit Wom- 
en’s Breakfast Club, Winston-Salem; Credit Bureau of 
Winston-Salem; and Mrs. Grace F. Medearis, Winston- 
Salem. 


South Carolina—Credit Bureau of Columbia; Credit Wom- 
en’s Breakfast Club, Florence; Greenwood Credit Wom- 
en’s Breakfast Club; and Associated Credit Managers of 
Spartanburg. 


District Four 


Alabama—W. V. Beddow, Birmingham; Mrs. Pat Hughes, 
Birmingham; Leo M. Karpeles, Birmingham; T. A. Nickel, 
Birmingham; W. A. O’Hara, Birmingham; W. V. Tram- 
mell, Birmingham; Tri Cities Merchants Credit Associa- 
tion, Florence; Credit Women’s Breakfast Club, Gadsden; 
Bernadine Thompson, Greenville; Weida Stanford, Green- 
ville; W. H. Jernigan, Mobile; Credit Bureau of Mont- 
gomery; H. R. Howard, Troy; and Credit Bureau of 
Tuscaloosa. 


Louisiana—M. O. Brooks, Baton Rouge; Louis Selig, Baton 
Rouge; Credit Women’s Breakfast Club of Baton Rouge; 
Lake Charles Credit Women’s Breakfast Club; Credit 
Men’s Association & Credit Bureau of Monroe; Leon 
Lichtenstein, New Orleans; Credit Women’s Breakfast 
Club, New Orleans; District Four, National Retail Credit 
Association; Louis Selber, Shreveport; Retail Credit Man- 
agers Club, Shreveport; Shreveport Women’s Credit Club; 
Mrs. Dorothy Alexander, Shreveport; Mrs. M. Garrison, 
Shreveport; Mrs. Ruth Prothro, Shreveport; Mrs. C. 
Griffin, Shreveport; Miss Edna M. Roberts, Shreveport; 
Mrs. Florentine Cotter, Shreveport; Mrs. Margaret White, 
Shreveport; and Mrs. C. Wallace, Shreveport. 


Mississippi—Credit Women’s Breakfast Club, Hattiesburg; 
Ww. Durham, Jackson; Credit Bureau of Franklin 
County, Meadville; Credit Women’s Breakfast Club, Vicks- 
burg; and Credit Bureau of Vicksburg. 


Tennessee—E. C. Harlan, Antioch; Stella Murphy, Chat- 
tanooga; Credit Bureau of Chattanooga; Credit Women’s 
Breakfast Club, Jackson; Mary Geyer, Jackson; Credit 
Bureau of Johnson City; Credit Bureau of Knoxville; 
Retail Credit Association of Knoxville; Retail Credit As- 
sociation, Maryville; Memphis Retail Credit Association; 
Mrs. Helen D. Ruffin, Memphis; A. B. Buckeridge, Mem- 
phis; Miss Ethel Browne, Memphis; C. E. Lancaster, Mem- 
his; The Merchants Credit Association, Memphis; Credit 

omen’s Breakfast Club, Nashville; 240 members of the 
Nashville Retail Credit Association, Nashville; Annie Mae 
Polk, Nashville; V. M. Gribble, Nashville; Hugh L. Reagan, 
Nashville; and Credit Bureau of Franklin County, Win- 
chester. 


District Five 


Canada—W. Merritt, Toronto; T. L. Robinette, Toronto; 
The Credit Bureau of Ottawa and Hull, Ottawa: W. J. 
Tate, Ottawa; Toronto Credits, Ltd., Toronto; and Credit 
Women's Breakfast Club, Windsor. 


Kentucky—Credit Bureau of Louisville; and Alma Spiller, 
Louisville. 


Michigan—Adrian Credit Bureau, Adrian; K. S. Betz, 
Adrian; Retail Credit Association of Detroit; Credit Bu- 
reau of Escanaba; Robert J. Sleziak, Jackson; Retail 
Credit Managers Association, Kalamazoo; District Five, 
National Retail Credit Association; Retajl Credit Associa- 
tion of Lansing; Lansing Credit Exchange; O. O. Woodard, 
Lansing; Credit Bureau of Port Huron; Sault Credit Bu- 


reau, Sault Ste. Marie; Credit Bureau of St. Joseph 
County, Sturgis; and Credit Bureau of Wyandotte. 


Ohio—Charles A. Br. ndes, Akron; The Akron Credit Bu- 
reau, Akron; Credit Women’s Breakfast Clubs, Ashtabula; 
Credit Bureau of Cincinnati; Cincinnati Credit Women's 
Breakfast Club; Frederick W. Walter, Cleveland; Cleve- 
land Retail Credit Men’s Company, Cleveland; Herbert F. 
Dwyer, Cleveland; C. G. Evans, Cleveland; W. H. Gray, 
Cleveland; Clyde C. Kortz, Cleveland; Foster R. Close, 
Cleveland; Women’s Credit Club of Cleveland; Retail 
Merchants Credit Bureau, Columbus; Credit Women’s 
Club of Columbus; Joseph Greenstone, Dayton; Fred A. 
Marker, Dayton; The Credit Bureau of Dayton; Credit 
Bureau of Fremont; J. H. Johnson, Lakewood; Credit 
Bureau of Lima; Credit Managers Association of Lima; 
Credit Bureau of Lorain; George C. Morrison, Toledo; 
Credit Bureau of Toledo; and Anna Walter, Youngstown. 


District Six 


Iowa—Mrs. Adelaide Reiter, Burlington; Cedar Rapids 
Retail Credit Association; Margaret Welch, Council Bluffs; 
Credit Women’s Breakfast Club, Council Bluffs: Retail 
Credit Association of Davenport; Davenport Credit Wom- 
en’s Breakfast Club; E. H. Biermann, Des Moines; Retail 
Credit Association of Des Moines; Credit Women’s Break- 
fast Club, Des Moines; Credit Women’s Breakfast Club, 
Fort Dodge; Security Audit & Adjustment, Fort Dodge; 
Credit Women’s Breakfast Club, Mason City; Credit Bu- 
reau of Mahaska Co., Oskaloosa; Shenandoah Credit Bu- 
reau, Shenandoah; and W. C. Slotsky, Sioux City. 


Minnesota—Duluth Credit Women’s Breakfast Club; J. A. 
Motis, Duluth; R. J. Shapiro, Duluth; Henry W. Hoklas, 
Minneapolis; Thomas Johnson, Minneapolis: Merth E. 
Mortenson, Minneapolis; Fred A. Thompson, Minneapolis; 
District Six, National Retail Credit Association; Minne- 
apolis Collection Bureau, Inc.; Minneapolis Credit Wom- 
en’s Breakfast Club; Retail Credit Association of Minneap- 
olis; and Credit Bureau of St. Paul. 


Nebraska—Dean A. Hatten, Grand Island; Hastings Credit 
Women’s Breakfast Club; Lincoln Credit Women’s Break- 
fast Club; 80 members of the Lincoln Retail Credit As- 
sociation; Ted Barger, Lincoln; Max Meyer, Lincoln; 
Byron Dunn, Lincoln; L. H. Daft, Lincoln; The Credit 
Bureau of Lincoln; The Credit Bureau of Lincoln, Collec- 
tion Department; Credit Bureau of North Platte: W. O. 
Swanson, Omaha; Omaha Credit Women’s Breakfast Club; 
and Associated Retail Credit Granters, Omaha. 


North Dakota—G. Grosz, Fargo; Fargo-Moorhead Retail 
Credit Association, Fargo; and Marian L. Arneson, Fargo. 


South Dakota—Aberdeen Credit Bureau: Aberdeen Credit 
Women’s Breakfast Club; Credit Bureau, Sioux Falls; 
Credit Women’s Breakfast Club, Sioux Falls; Credit Bu- 
reau of Rapid City; and Credit Bureau of Lawrence 
County, Lead. 


Wisconsin—Superior Credit Women’s Breakfast Club. 


District Seven 


Arkansas—H. J. Burris, Bentonville; Credit Bureau of El 

Dorado; Credit Women’s Breakfast Club, El Dorado: 

Credit Women’s Breakfast Club, Fayetteville; Credit 

Women's Breakfast Club, Fort Smith; Credit Bureau of 

~~ oemes and Credit Women’s Breakfast Club, Pine 
uff. 


Kansas—Credit Women’s Breakfast Club, Arkansas City; 
Loraine Fitch, Emporia; Blanche Collins, Emporia; W. N. 
Sidlinger, Hutchinson; Credit Women’s Breakfast Club, 
Junction City; Credit Bureau of Liberal; Credit Women’s 
Breakfast Club, Salina; Credit Women’s Breakfast Club, 
Topeka; Mary A. Wall, Topeka; Credit Bureau of Topeka; 
Royce Sehnert, Wichita; Credit Bureau of Wichita; 
Wichita Retail Credit Women’s Breakfast Club; and 
Credit Bureau of Winfield. 


Missouri—Associatei Credit Bureaus of America, St. 
Louis; W. T. Snider, Hillsboro; K. W. Story, Joplin; 
Joplin Credit Women’s Breakfast Club; Credit Women’s 
Breakfast Club, Kansas City; Retail Credit Association of 
Kansas City; J. W. Wakefield, Kansas City; A. L. Dye, 
Kansas City; Clarence F. Jackson, St. Clair; Herman T. 
Potts, St. Louis; Christian Board of Publication, St. Louis; 
Associated .Retail Credit Men & Credit Bureau, St. 
Louis; Walter G. Cassmeyer, St. Louis; Credit Women’s 
Breakfast Club of St. Louis; L. S. Crowder, St. Louis; 
Mrs. L. S. Crowder, St. Louis; Leonard Berry, St. Louis; 
Arthur H. Hert, St. Louis; Mrs. Eileen Hannefin, St. 
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Louis; Gertrude O’Connell, St. Louis; Mary Riordan, St. 
Louis; Dean Ashby, St. Louis; Ercel Horner, St. Louis; 
A. J. Kruse, St. Louis; P. O. Greer, St. Louis; Wm. H. 
Meinberg, St. Louis; George L. Neuman, St. Louis; Earl 
E. Paddon, St. Louis; May Penzler, St. Louis; Walter J. 
Taylor, St. Louis; Carl H. Roewe, Jr., St. Louis; Sig. 
Wolfort, St. Louis; Mr. and Mrs. Harold A. Wallace, St. 
Louis; Sol Zeve, St. Louis; H. R. Zollinger,'St. Louis; and 
the Quarter Century Club members present at the Chicago 
Conference. 


Oklahoma—Credit Bureau of Jackson County, Altus; Re- 
tail Merchants Credit Bureau, Ardmore; Enid Credit 
Women’s Breakfast Club; Retail Merchants Association, 
Henryetta; Retail Merchants Association, Muskogee; R. 
Leo Frye, Oklahoma City; Oklahoma City Retail Credit 
Association; Oklahoma City Retailers Association; John 
B. Smotherman, Oklahoma City; E. B. Peterson, Ponca 
City; H. I. Moore, Shawnee; Retail Merchants Association, 
Tulsa; District Seven, National Retail Credit Association; 
and W. D. Woolley, Tulsa. 


District Eight 


Texas—Amarillo Credit Association; Amarillo Credit 
Women’s Breakfast Club; Addie R. Whitcomb, Amarillo; 
Credit Women of Austin; Joan Adair, Austin; Francis J. 
Amsler, Austin; Austin Goodyear Company; Austin Laun- 
dry & Dry Cleaning; Leo M. Black Motors, Austin; Carl 
Edward Bock, Austin; John W. Bode, Austin; Ella Booker, 
Austin; Bridges Furniture, Austin; Cabiness Furniture, 
Austin; Calcasieu Lumber Company, Austin; M. K. Dab- 
ney, Austin; Charles P. Davis Hardware, Austin; Ira F. 
Davis, Austin; Firestone Stores Inc., Austin; Cecil C. 
Glass, Austin; Harry Kelly Motors, Austin; Pent Lindgren, 
Austin; Merrit, Schaeffer & Brown, Austin; J. B. More- 
land, Austin; Motor & Industrial Finance Corporation, 
Austin; Motor Security Company, Austin; Mary Virginia 
Neece, Austin; N. E. Orr, Austin; Retail Merchants Credit 
Bureau of Austin; Retail Merchants Association of Texas; 
Sears, Roebuck & Company, Austin; Smith Brothers, 
Austin; Snyders Smart Shop, Austin; Southern Union Gas 
Company, Austin; Sterling S. Speake, Austin; Spiegel’s, 
Austin; Texas State Bank, Austin; Carl Widen, Austin; 
Retail Credit Grantors Club of Beaumont: Big Spring 
Credit Women's Club; Corpus Christi Credit Executives 
Association; F. R. Medlen, Corpus Christi; Howard Chil- 
ton, Dallas; 158 Members of the Dallas Retail Credit 
Managers Association; Frank E. Morriss, Dallas; L. N 
Bromberg, Dallas; E. K. Sanger, Dallas; M. H. Sanger, 
Dallas; H. M. Tobolowsky, Dallas; E. W. White, Dallas; 
Al Shack, Dallas; Joe Bailey, Dallas; Hal E. Jones, Dallas; 
J. O. Yeargan, Dallas; Fred C. Marth, Dallas; Robert A. 
toss, Dallas; District Eight, National Retail Credit As- 
sociation; Dallas Credit Women’s Club; Retail Credit 
Executives of El Paso; Jerry Harris, El Paso; Morris S 
King, Fort Worth; Mary Findley, Fort Worth; Fort Worth 
Retail Credit Managers Association; J. P. Olive, Fort 
Worth; John R. Clark, Fort Worth; Merchants-Profes- 
sional Adjustment Bureau, Galveston; Galveston Credit 
Grantors Association; E. H. Brown, Houston; Creditors 
Service Bureau, Houston; 109 members of the Houston 
Retail Credit Association; Credit Women's Breakfast Club, 
Houston; Credit Bureau of Greater Houston; T. L. Lough- 
ridge, Houston: Leonold L. Meyer, Houston: R. E. Par- 
lette, Houston; J. W. Waddle, Houston; Mike Weinstein, 
Houston; Luther A. Willbanks, Houston; Ed. Truitt, 
Houston; Credit Women's Breakfast Club, Port Arthur; 
W. S. Holman, San Antonio; 51 members of the San 
Antonio Retail Credit Association; San Antonio Retail 
Credit Association; Ada Shepard, San Antonio: Credit 
Women's Breakfast Club of Temple; Reuben Talasek 
Temple; Credit Women’s Breakfast Club of Texarkana; 
Mrs. Annie Ruth Ruff, Waco; and Credit Women’s Break- 
fast Club, Victoria. 


District Nine 


Colorado—E. H. Ellis, Boulder; E. H. Smith, Boulder; 
District Nine, National Retail Credit Association; Mary 
Grover, Denver; Ruth Hardman, Denver; Mildred Shisley, 
Denver; Mary Bartle, Denver; Ken Broman, Denver; 
Don Puffer, Denver; Mile High Credit Women’s Break- 
fast Club, Denver; Fred T. Leonard, Denver; Crews Beggs 
Dry Goods Co., Pueblo; Chris Jensen, Pueblo; W. P. 
Warner, Pueblo; Wayne Stump, Pueblo; Fountain Sand 
& Gravel Company, Pueblo; American Furniture Co., 
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Pueblo; Athey Beaman, Pueblo; Colorado Laundry, 
Pueblo; Florman Manufacturing Company, Pueblo; Mar- 
tin Music Co., Pueblo; White & Davis, Pueblo; Sun- 
Sational Chapter, Credit Women’s Breakfast Club, Pueblo; 
and Longmont Creditors Adjustment Service. 


New Mezxico—Albuquerque Retail Credit Association: 
Credit Bureau of Albuquerque; and Credit Bureau of 
Silver City. 


Utah—Credit Bureau of Ogden; Credit Bureau of Salt 
Lake City; Merchants Credit Association, Salt Lake City; 
and Wendell B. Romney, Salt Lake City. 


W yoming—Credit Bureau of Casper; Associated Credit 
Bureaus of the Rocky Mountain States; and William F. 
DeVere, Cheyenne. 


District Ten 


Canada—Credit Bureau of Calgary; Chilliwack Credit 
Women’s Breakfast Club; The Credit Bureau, Vancouver; 
Thomas Downie, Vancouver; Herb Barnes, Vancouver; 
and Victoria Credit Women’s Breakfast Club. 


Idaho—Credit Bureau of Coeur d'Alene; and Credit Bu- 
reau of Blackfoot. 


Montana—W. O. Bollum, Billings; Butte Retail Credit As- 
sociation; Butte Credit Women’s Breakfast Club; Helena 
Credit Women’s Breakfast Club; and Missoula Credit 
Women’s Breakfast Club % 


Oregon—Coos Bay Credit Women's Breakfast Club: 
Credit Women’s Breakfast Club, Eugene; Credit Bureau 
of Jefferson County, Madras; Stuart S. Bliss, Portland: 
Credit Bureau of Ontario; Walter A. Jensen, Portland; 
J. H. Fisher, Portland; Portland Credit Women’s Break- 
fast Club; Retail Credit Association of Portland; Roseburg 
Credit Women’s Breakfast Club; Douglas County Retail 
Credit Association, Roseburg; and Salem Credit Associa- 
tion 


Washington—Credit Bureau of Grays Harbor, Aberdeen; 
Bellingham Credit Women's Breakfast Club; Credit Bu- 
reau of Lewis County, Centralia; Ellensburg Credit Bu- 
reau; Credit Women’s Breakfast Club, Everett: Mount 
Vernon Credit Women's Breakfast Club; Olympia Retail 
Credit Men’s Association; Retail Credit Association of 
Seattle; Seattle Credit Bureau; Seattle Credit Women’s 
Breakfast Club; Wendell Sizemore, Seattle; Charles 
Waynor, Seattle; E. K. Barnes, Spokane; Harley J. Boyle, 
Spokane; F. L. Croteau, Spokane; G. S. Hebberd, Spokane; 
E. E. Matchett, Spokane; N. M. MacLeod, Spokane; John 
W. Perry, Spokane; A. K. Sheely, Spokane; Spokane Re- 
tail Credit Association; Credit Bureau of Spokane; 
Spokane Credit Women's Breakfast Club; R. T. Schatz, 
Spokane; Ralph W. Watson, Spokane: Credit Women's 
Breakfast Club, Tacoma; Tacoma Retail Credit Associa- 
tion; Credit Bureau of Clark County, Vancouver; Dis- 
trict Ten, National Retail Credit Association; and Credit 
Bureau of Yakima. 


District Eleven 


Arizona—Merchants Association, Bisbee; The Breakfast 
Club, Phoenix; Credit Bureau of Prescott; and Credit 
Women’s Breakfast Club of Tucson 


California—William W. Weir, Altadena; Anaheim & 
Fullerton Women’s Credit Association; Bakersfield Credit 
Women; Merchants Association of Bakersfield; Mrs. 
Genevieve Cornell, Bakersfield; Waldo J. Marra, Belmont; 
Credit Women’s Breakfast Club of Alameda County; G. L. 
Kuhnel, Berkeley; . R. Macoon, Berkeley; L. M. 
Crosthwaite, Elsinore; Credit Women’s Breakfast Club of 
Fresno; R. H. Beach, Lakewood Village; Long Beach 
Credit Women's Club; George C. Lawrence, Los Angeles; 
Frank D. Springer, Los Angeles; Henry M. Doll, Sr., 
Los Angeles; J. A. Gross, Los Angeles; Merced Credit 
Bureau; Harry L. Bunker, Oakland; Collection Service, 
Inc., Oakland; Frank Batty, Orinda; Merchants Associa- 
tion of Palo Alto; Credit Women’s Breakfast Club of Palo 
Alto; Credit Bureau of Newport Beach; A. J. Gazin, 
Pomona; Credit Women’s Breakfast Club of Redlands; 
Credit Bureau of Redwood City; Credit Women’s Break- 
fast Club of Sacramento; Retailers Credit Association, 
Sacramento; Merchants Credit Association of San Diego; 
Associated Retail Credit Men of San Francisco: Mrs. 
Helen Pease, Sam Francisco; Golden West Council, Dis- 
trict 11, Credit Women’s Breakfast Clubs of North 
America; Walter V. Howe, San Francisco; John F. 





O'Neill, San Francisco; Credit Women’s Breakfast Club 
of San Jose; Esther Weiss, Santa Monica; Credit Bureau 
of Tracy; and Credit Women’s Breakfast Club, Vallejo. 


Nevada—Charles M. Keefer, Las Vegas. 
District Twelve 
Credit Bureau of Wilmington. 


District of Columbia—Retail Credit Association of The 
District of Columbia; Credit Women's Breakfast Clubs of 
North America; Northeastern Credit Bureaus, Inc.; John 
K. Althaus, Washington; Donald O. Helsel, Washington; 
and Abe Coonin, Washington 


Maryland—-H. A. Dorsch, 


Delaware 


Baltimore; Godfrey E. Harris, 
Baltimore; Walter S. Hull, Baltimore; 73 Members of the 
Retail Credit Association of Baltimore; L. W. Hilbert 
Glen Burnie; and George W. Stephens, Salisbury. 


Pennsylvania—District Twelve, National Retail Credit 
Association; Credit Bureau of Allentown; Credit Women’s 
Breakfast Club of Allentown; Credit Women’s Breakfast 
Club, Bethlehem; Retail Merchants Credit Exchange, 
Hanover; James D. Hays, Harrisburg; Credit Bureau of 
Greater Harrisburg; W. Donald Sweveer, Harrisburg; 
Johnstown Credit Bureau; Credit Bureau of Lebanon 
County; Frank Ferguson, Lebanon; Pearl C. Miller, 
Lebanon; Mid-Atlantic Council of Credit Women's Break- 
fast Clubs, McKeesport; Credit Bureau of Greater New 
Castle; The Credit Bureau of New Kensington-Arnold; 
Philadelphia Credit Bureau; Personnel of the Philadelphia 
Credit Bureau; 34 Members of the Credit Women’s Break- 
fast Club of Philadelphia; H. Rives Lemmon, Philadelphia; 
Kraker Associates, Philadelphia; Russell Carvin, Phila- 
delphia; Harold W. Brightman, Philadelphia; L. Krensel, 
Philadelphia; Frank Layton, Philadelphia; John C. Math- 
ers, Philadelphia; Charles F. Sheldon, Philadelphia; Clar- 
ence E. Wolfinger, Philadelphia; George F. Waidelich, 
Philadelphia; Robert P. Cox, Philadelphia: Joseph C. 
Metz, Philadelphia; Ralph Tyson, Philadelphia; Art Con- 
tero, Philadelphia; Nelson Lyon, Philadelphia; Donald 
Ferry, Philadelphia; Frank Griffith, Philadelphia; Edward 
T. McHugh, Philadelphia; Emil Scherr, Philadelphia; J. 
Snively, Philadelphia; Earl Schertle, Philadelphia; D. 
Miller, Philadelphia; A. J. Wood & Company, Phila- 
delphia; Franklin Blackstone, Pittsburgh; David W. 
Bollman, Pittsburgh; Alexander C. Dunn, Pittsburgh; 
Carl G. Kaessner, Pittsburgh; Harry E. Wilson, Pitts- 
burgh; Harry C. Engel, Pittsburgh; Tom L. Ford, Pitts- 
burgh; H. W. Leonard, Pittsburgh; C. W. Orwig, Pitts- 
burgh; Retail Credit Association of Pittsburgh; and The 
Credit Bureau of Greene County, Waynesburg. 


Virginia—Credit Women's Breakfast Club, Arlington; 
Frank P. Scott, Sr., Arlington; Lynchburg Credit Wom- 
en’s Breakfast Club; Petersburg Credit Women’s Break- 
fast Club; Credit Women’s Breakfast Club, Portsmouth; 
Retail Merchants Association of Richmond: Credit Wom- 
en's Breakfast Club of Richmond; and Credit Women's 
Breakfast Club, Roanoke 


West Virginia—Charleston Retail Credit Association; Col- 
lection Service Bureau, Clarksburg; Credit Bureau of 
Clarksburg; Huntington Business Men's Association: and 


Moundsville Credit Women’s Breakfast Club. 


District Thirteen 


Illinois—-Credit Bureau of Alton; 
tion, Alton; 
Breakfast 


Credit Granters’ Associa- 
Credit Bureau of Belleville; Credit Women's 
Club of Champaign County; Ernst A. Dauer, 
Chicago; J. C. Gilliland, Chicago; Associated Retail Credit 
Men of Chicago; Mrs. June Crowder Byars, Chicago; 
The Rudolph Wurlitzer Company, Chicago; Credit Wom- 
en's Breakfast Club of Chicago; Credit Women's Break- 
fast Club of Chicago Heights; Associated Credit Bureaus 
of Illinois, Decatur; Credit Bureau of Decatur; Decatur 
Credit Women's Breakfast Club; Decatur Retail Credit 
Association; Credit Bureau of Mason County, Havana; 
Credit Women's Breakfast Club of Will County, Joliet; 
Business Men's Association, Moline; West Suburban Credit 
Women’s Club, Oak Park; Credit Women's Breakfast Club 
of Peoria; Credit Bureau of Greater Peoria; Hazel D 
Skiles, Peoria; Retail Credit Association of Rockford; 
Credit Bureau of Pontiac; Credit Bureau of Quincy; 
Nelle Stombs, Rock Island; Credit Women's Breakfast 
Club, Rock Island; Credit Bureau of Whiteside County, 
Sterling; and Merchants Credit Bureau, Waukegan 


Indiana—-Anderson Retail Credit 
reau of East Chicago; Credit Women's Breakfast Club of 
Evansville; Credit Bureau of Greater Gary; A. V. Barr, 
Indianapolis; Robert O. Bonner, Indianapolis; Lewis B 
Skinner, Indianapolis; Mrs. Verne A. Zimmerman, South 
Bend; J. D. Hocher, Vincennes; and District Thirteen, 
National Retail Credit Association 


Association; Credit Bu- 


Wisconsin—Credit Women's Breakfast 
Northwestern Credit Bureaus, Eau Claire; 
of Green Bay; Credit Bureau of Madison; 
Milwaukee; Oliver Adjustment 
Oscar Spletter, Milwaukee; A. C. Wehl, Milwaukee; 
Harold E. Scherer, Monroe; Sheboygan Chapter, Credit 
Women’s Breakfast Club; and Mrs. E. K. Keyes, Sturgeon 
Bay. 


Club, Beloit; 
Credit Bureau 
Fred S. Krieger, 
Company, Milwaukee; 








Supplies Available from National Office 


Age Analysis Blanks .. . 
Credit Application Blanks . . 
Good Things of Life on Credit (Educational Booklet) 
Educational Blotters (For Credit Bureau Distribution) 9.00 Per 


Stickers and Inserts . . . . 
Guarantee and Waiver Forms . 
Civil Relief Act Waiver Forms 
CREDIT WORLD Binders . 
N.R.C.A. Electros . . ; 
N.R.C.A. Membership Siens ; 


. + 
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Better Letters Service (12 issues) 
Pay Promptly Advertising Campeign (18 mate) . 
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LOCABZASSOUTATIONS 


Albany, New York 


The new officers of the Retail Credit Association of 
Albany, Albany, New York, are: President, Chris Cun- 
ningham, Albany Garage; Vice President, Stanley Stein- 
berg, Cut Rate Furniture; Secretary, Mrs. Jean Lan- 
sing, Albany Hospital; and Treasurer, Mrs. Ediemia 
Boulton, Wonder Shop. Directors: Mrs. Mildred Hill, 
Honigsbaum’s; Frank Nowak, National Commercial 
Bank; Raymond Kelton, Rose & Kiernan; William Col- 
burn, Savard & Colburn; Mrs. Cynthia Wheeler, Flah’s ; 
Everett Kirkland, J. D. Wendell; and Ida Fialko, 
David's. 

New York, New York 

At the annual meeting of the Associated Retail Credit 
Men, New York, New York, the following officers and 
directors were elected: President, Philip Gleason, Aber- 
crombie & Fitch Co.; Vice President, Albert S. Kleckner, 
Namm Store; and Secretary, R. M. Severa, Credit 
Bureau of Greater New York. Directors: Walter E. 
Babb, Stern Brothers; John M. Hilgert, Lord & Taylor; 
George Miller, Arnold Constable & Co.; George Neff, 
Saks-Fifth Avenue; Harry C. Squires, Bloomingdale 
Brothers; George S. Watkins, Martin’s of Brocklyn; 
Joseph P. Searing, James McCreery & Co.; Charles F. 
Naumann, Frederick Loeser & Co.; Sidney L. Williams, 
James McCutcheon & Co.; James M. Malloy, Abraham 
& Straus, Brooklyn; Louis Uniti, Industrial Bank of 
Commerce; Fred W. Dornhoefer, Franklin Simon & 
Co.; and Arthur J. Kramer, Borden’s Farm Products Co. 

Longview, Washington 

The 1951-1952 officers and directors of the Retail 
Credit Association of Cowlitz County, Longview, Wash- 
ington, are: President, Evelyn Johnson, Korten’s; Vice 
President, Virgie Critchfield, The Merk; Secretary, 
Fairell Joslin, Credit Bureau; and Treasurer, Jack 
Wood, J. H. Kelly Plumbing & Heating. Directors: 
Wm. C. Graham, National Bank of Washington; Tru- 
man Myklebust, Myklebust Department Store; Charles 
Breckel, Nelson Electric; Ted Korten, Korten’s; George 
Dunn, Dunn’s Market; Clarence Opseth, Cowlitz Val- 
ley Bank; Robert L. Sailors, Longview Paint & Varnish; 
and Oradell Ragsdale, Mason Motors. 


Kansas City, Missouri 

The new officers and directors of the Retail Credit 
Association, Kansas City, Missouri, are: President, 
Dorothy Foster, Duff and Repp Furniture Co.; First 
Vice President, H. L. Lynch, Phillips Petroleum Co.; 
Second Vice President, Henry Kammerer, Home Rug 
and Curtain Cleaning Co.; and Secretary-Treasurer, A. 
L. Dye, Credit Bureau of Greater Kansas City. Direc- 
tors: Olga Devine, Keith Furniture Co.; R. C. Hunt, 
Craddock Uniform Co.; James V. Martin, Socony Vacu- 
um Oil Co.; J. E. Pennybaker, Long Bell Lumber Co. ; 
Patricia M. Smith, Shukert Fur Co.; Sam Spector, Fred 
Wolferman, Inc.; E. Y. Worley, Sinclair Refining Co. ; 
Cyril Jedlicka, City National Bank and Trust Co.; 
Orbert N. Reitz, Mehornay Furniture Co.; and Marie 
E. Schmidt, Kansas City Power and Light Co. 


Fayetteville, North Carolina 


The 1951-52 officers and directors of the Retail Credit 
Association, Fayetteville, North Carolina, are: President, 
L. V. Hearne, Fleishman’s Big Store; First Vice Presi- 
dent, W. M. Gill, Capitol Department Store; Second 
Vice President, Wilbur Beard, Commercial Industrial 
Bank; Secretary, Lillian Moody, Credit Bureau of Fay- 
etteville; and Treasurer, Mrs. Frankie Gallup, Carolina 
Motor Co. Directors: William H. Faulke, Kimbrell’s 
Furniture; H. Mac White, Hatcher’s Jewelry Store; 
and R. K. Moss, M. M. Truck and Tractor. 


Springfield, Massachusetts 

The Retail Credit Association, Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, elected the following officers and directors for 
the ensuing year: President, George Brooks, Forbes and 
Wallace: First Vice President, Lee H. Morrill, Union 
Trust Co.; Second Vice President, Raymond L. Barrett, 
Jr., Carlisle Hardware Co.; and Secretary-Treasurer, 
George B. Allan, The Credit Bureau. Directors: 
Marguerite M. Burke, Proctor-Carnig, Inc.; Ella T. 
Hendron, D. H. Brigham Co.; Colin O. Cathrew, 
Springfield National Bank; and Alfred E. Rowley, 
Springfield Institute for Savings. 








Plan Now to Attend 
THE 38TH ANNUAL INTERNATIONAL CONSUMER CREDIT CONFERENCE 
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a Offered by Popular Request —Fills a Long-Felt Need 


NEW N.R.C.A. CREDIT EDUCATION EXTENSION COURSE 


PRIMER IN RETAIL CREDIT 


A correspondence course designed especially for newer personnel in credit offices and credit bu- 
reaus, smaller businessmen, and others seeking a broad general knowledge of retail credit operation. 
Foundation course for those wishing to specialize in retail credit management. 





a eS 





Based on Textbook 
IMPORTANT STEPS IN RETAIL CREDIT OPERATION—by Dr. C.W. Phelps 


(Cloth bound 72 pages) 


Five lectures sent at weekly intervals, including one devoted to credit correspondence. 
Examination (optional) ten written questions. Successful students will receive a LETTER OF 
CERTIFICATION, signed by the General Manager-Treasurer, National Retail Credit Association. 


Cost — Only $5.00 


Includes textbook Important Steps in Retail Credit Operation, and a free copy of “Credit Depart- 
ment Letters,” paper bound, 48 pages, 38 original letters. 


THIS IS AN OPPORTUNITY TO GA’: SOUND KNOWLEDGE IN RETAIL CREDIT OPERATION AT LOW COST 





maATL THIS coupon TODAY 


NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION 
375 Jackson Avenue St. Louis 5, Missouri 


Please enroll me in the educational course—PRIMER IN RETAIL CREDIT. 
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Sales Promotions—Office Procedures 
Credit & Collection Problems 


How to Get More Credit Business 


AST MONTH we discussed the pros and cons of 
tae sales promotion for the smaller businessman. 
Now, on the assumption that there are among our 
readers some who have decided they want to expand 
their customer lists, we will attempt to show how to go 
about it. 

The smaller businessman starts out with some definite 
advantages in credit sales promotion over the big store. 
For example, a degree of informality and_ flexibility 
is permissible that the very size of his large competitor 
prevents. It is the individuality and personality of the 
small store that has strong appeal to many customers. 
Smart smaller merchants capitalize that advantage. In- 
stead of copying the successful promotion procedure of 
a retail giant, they should devise their own distinctively 
personal approaches. 

The first place to look for more~credit business is 
right in the present credit customer list. These patrons 
are already friends of the store, and have formed favor- 
able impressions of the service and merchandise offered. 
They have established credit with the store. The store 
has an investment in them of the cost of credit investiga- 
tion and setting up of the account on the books. 

Are the present credit customers buying as much from 
the store as is possible? Is the store getting their maxi- 
mum trade? Opportunities for increasing sales may be 
enlarged by knowing more of their likes and dislikes, 
special needs, hobbies, household requirements, etc. The 
ledger often holds the answers to these questions. 

Credit sales promotion means keeping in touch with 
customers; it means satisfying wants, and in many Cases, 
in creating wants. It means telling the customer that 
you have the goods the customer is seeking. How often 
have you heard a customer say, “Why, | never knew you 
carried that!” 

One simple, inexpensive and informal method of keep- 
ing in touch with customers is by postal card. Each 
week or two particularly during the busy seasons send 
a postal card to customers describing some special mer- 
chandise offering or event. Customers like to be re- 
membered ; they like to feel their patronage is important 


and appreciated. Reiteration of your name by frequent 


* customers. 
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mailings keeps you before them. Smart merchandising 
and smart credit management can often capture those 
extra sales that mean the difference between a good day's 
sales volume or merely a fair one. 

The next best avenue to more credit business is in 
your cash customer list. Here again, these patrons know 
about, the store; they already feel somewhat at home in 
it. Add the tremendous convenience of credit, and extra 
business is bound to come. Many of them are waiting 
to be invited—perhaps they don’t even know that you 
offer credit facilities. 

Names of cash customers can be obtained through the 
salespeople. That is one tremendous advantage the 
smaller store has—the salespeople surely know their 
Certainly the salespeople can be useful in 
credit sales promotion. Customers get to trust and rely 
upon them. The suggestion of a charge account. will 
often be readily and gladly accepted. There should be 
no difficulty in getting the cooperation of salespeople in 
promoting credit sales. However, greater and more im- 
mediate success would be gained by putting on an em- 
ployee new account campaign. Stimulate interest and 
insure active participation by offering a cash prize for 
the person getting the most acceptable new accounts 
during a specified period. Put on those campaigns pref- 
erably just prior to the beginning of a big shopping 
season such as Christmas or Easter. 
also would be good times. 


Spring and fall 


Many Sources of Credit Prospects 

Names of other credit prospects can be obtained through 
some simple expedient such as a public drawing for a 
prize or article of merchandise. Delivery records, 
C.O.D.’s, layaways, bank checks, etc., all offer sources 
of names. 

The telephone directory, city directory, rental agents 
of near-by apartment houses all can be used. Last, but 
not least, friends of your present customers are €¢s- 
pecially good prospects. Get Mrs. Jones to tell Mrs. 
Smith that she, too, would enjoy an account at Blanks. 
Personal recommendation goes a long way. 

Set up a prospect list of these names and check the 
list through your retail credit bureau. Before oftering 
credit facilities it is most important to know that the 
customer is in good standing. Consult your Bureau 
manager as to the best way of doing this for your mutual 
convenience. 

There are three principal ways of getting your invita- 
tion to the prospect: personal contact by salespeople; 
direct mail; and (occasionally) telephone. We have 
mentioned salesperson invitation. How about direct 





mail? Smaller merchants often shy away from direct 
mail feeling that it is not for them. Too expensive 
perhaps, or not effective. Here again, informality and 
ingenuity can be used by the smaller merchant that 
would not be dignified or proper for the large store. 
Many small merchants successfully use the Mimeograph, 
or similar reproducing machine, for friendly, neighbor-to- 
neighbor and even humorous contacts with customers. 

Talk the problem over with your local letter shop. 
You will be surprised at the variety of methods possible 
in direct mail, and delighted, too, at the interest and 
knowledge of the letter shop owner. Between you, im- 
pelling direct mail invitations can be developed that will 
be effective and inexpensive. 

A series of three mailing pieces should be sent at in- 
tervals of two or three weeks. Set up a 3” x 5” card 
record of the names, mark on the cards those responding 
(so they won't get further letters) and use the card for 
subsequent tabulation of purchases and other information. 

Here is a suggested series of letters: 

NEW ACCOUNT SOLICITATION LETTER NO. 1 

You are one of the people we would like very much 

to offer the convenience of a charge account. 

This friendly store of ours is growing mainly because of 

the patronage and good will of customers such as you. 

Naturally, we are grateful and want to show our appre- 

ciation. Adding the helpfulness of credit is one way 

of doing that. 

Please tell us on the enclosed card that you want us 

to place your name on our special customer list. 

Right now is a good time to begin shopping the “charge 

account way.” We have an appealing selection of new 

merchandise in which you will be interested. You will 
always find us “First with the finest.” 
Very sincerely yours 

NEW ACCOUNT SOLICITATION LETTER NO. 2. 

When this business was started a few years ago we 

wanted to make it the friendly kind of store in which 

customers could feel thoroughly at home. 

Thanks to you and our other good and loval patrons, 

we have been able to add from time to time several 

services and conveniences that help to make shopping a 

pleasure instead of a chore. 

Now, as we suggested in our letter to vou recently, the 

helpfulness of credit is offered to you. This is one more 

way in which this store, always “First with the finest,” 
can serve you more completely. 

Here is a card to tell us you have accepted our invita- 

tion. We'll be looking for it. 

Very sincerely yours 

NEW ACCOUNT SOLICITATION LETTER NO. 3 

Three always seemed to me to be a magic number. 

That third try often seemed to do the trick . . . so here 


is the third invitation to you to have a charge account 
here. 


You must know by now that we really do want you as 
a charge customer—that we aren't just saying it. 

rhis is one way in which an account can be useful to you 
... You are as near to us as your phone, with your 
handy charge account. 


Here is another card... and you really must send 
this one back . . . to tell us “All right, put my name on 
your books.” 


Very sincerely yours 

After three letters have failed to bring a response, 
forget that particular prospect and spend your promo- 
tional money on more promising prospects. 

Just a final word on credit sales promotion. Slant 
your letters toward the customer's interests. Use the 
“vou” approach instead of the “me” appeal. Ask your- 
self why would anyone want an account with your 
store . . . then use those reasons in your letters. *** 


“Recently I received a certificate of recognition 
from your office for having served as President of the 
Sixth District in 1950 and 1951. It was a very 
thoughtful thing to do and is certainly very much 
appreciated. It will continue to be a valued momento 
of the occasion.”—-E. G. Nordstrom, Credit Manager, 
Petersen-Harned-Von Maur, Davenport, Iowa. 

“On behalf of the Credit Granters’ Association of Montreal 
and indeed of the credit fraternity of this city, may I express 
their sincere appreciation of the very fine tribute to Canada 
through the April issue of The Creprr Wortp. Many of us in 
Canada apply regularly for help from our friends in the 
‘States’ as your country is best known here and never once 
have we applied in vain. I think I express a general sentiment 
that Canadians think of Americans as friends, neighbours mere- 
ly indicates proximity of location, but friends a more intimate 
proximity. May we long remain that way.”—G. Don Smith, 


President, Credit Bureau of Montreal Ltd. Montreal, Quebec, 
Canada ~ 


“It is my opinion that the group discussions at the 
Chicago conference were the most valuable part of 
the convention because it is along an industry line. 
The panel discussions are also good and I believe 
they are especially invaluable to department stores. 
I personally have learned a lot of good points by 
listening in."—Harry W. McMillan, Credit Manager, 
Borden's, Detroit, Mich. 


“It would be difficult for me to properly express my apprecia- 
tion to the members of the N. R. C. A. for their kindness and 
friendliness to me during the past year of my presidency of 
the Credit Women’s Breakfast Clubs of North America. The 
cooperation I have received from all the officers, directors and 
members is something I shall long remember, and I deeply 
appreciate their friendliness at all times.”—Francie E. Rowe, 
Past President, C. W. B. C. of N. A., H. Zirkin & Sons, Wash- 
ington, D. C. — 


- 
& 


“I wish to tell you that I look forward every 
month to the volumes of information which you pass 
along to us via “The Credit World.’ The fact that 
you run a department concerning granting of credit 
in Canada is extremely thoughtful on your part. 
This is one satisfied member who is extremely grate- 
ful for the hours of interesting reading which you 


have provided for him.”—E. Ford, Assistant 
Branch Manager, Industrial Acceptance Corp., Mon- 
treal, Quebec, Canada. 


“Thanks for the beautiful gavel which came today. I am 
happy that our Association could win this membership prize 
and we shall display it with pride."—Edna M. White, Secre- 
tary-Manager, Credit Bureau of San Mateo and Burlingame, 
Burlingame, Calif. to 


“My compliments to those responsible for such a 
wonderful conference in Chicago. I think it was the 
best one I have attended. Those attending paid strict 
attention to the business at hand anid noticed par- 
ticularly that the sessions were well attended.”— 
Charles F. Sheldon, Manager, Philadelphia Credit 
Bureau, Philadelphia, Pa. 

| 
“I know that you are deservedly proud of your new offices 
and this is a new steppingstone to an enlargement of the 
servires on the part of the N. R. C. A. Heartiest congratula- 
tions for this achievement.”—H. C. Bush, Manager, Credit Bu- 
reau of Geneva, Geneva, N. Y 


— 
= 


“I want to add my compliments on the many 
which you have received in arranging the annual 
Conference in Chicago. It was certainly a delightful 
pleasure to meet all my many friends and I hope we 
will all have a renewal of this pleasure come June of 
next year.”—Jos. H. Riggs, Past President, N. R. C. 
A., Florida National Bank, Jacksonville, Florida. 
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EXHIBITORS, INTERNATIONAL CONSUMER CREDIT CONFERENCE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, JUNE 25-28, 1951 
re | | 
Craig - he. ws sto-Ty et 
ny — i 


CYCLE BILLING FILES 











1—Craig Machine, Inc. 6—Robotyper Corporation 
2—TelAutograph Corporation aaa. ee Machine Company 
ictures not available: 
Kellogg Switchboard and Supply Company 


3—American Automatic Typewriter Company 
The McBee Company 
The National Cash Register Company 


4—Remington Rand, Inc. 
5—Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 
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A Backward Glance at the Early History of Credit 


N ARTICLE by Max Meyer, General Manager, 
Credit Bureau of Lincoln, Nebraska, in the June, 
1951, Crepir Wor xp, entitled, Development and Tech- 
nique of Consumer Credit, brought a most interesting 
letter from E. E. Lofts, Secretary, Mutual Communica- 
tion Society, London, England. He said, “The article 


by Mr. Max Meyer is exceedingly interesting, and my 
Committee will be very proud of this mention of this 
Society in your publication.” 

Included in his letter was a print of a member’s 
ticket and a preface from the original Book of Rules. 
We thought our members would be interested in seeing 
this ticket, so it has been reproduced below. 


Following 





SOCIETY 











is an explanation of the ticket as set out in the Book 
of Regulations: 

COMMERCE 
The term used for the buying, selling or exchanging all man- 
ner of commodities. It is represented by the figure of a Man 
standing by the Seashore, with a ship at a distance in full sail. 
He is pointing with one hand to two Millstones necessary for 
the support of Trade, and the Stork has much the same signifi- 
cation, as Birds of this species have exceeding long necks and 
beaks which render it difficult and inconvenient for them to 
support themselves singly in long passages, and therefore they 
have to recourse to reciprocal aid. They fly in flocks and 
when the foremost are weary, they retire behind and by turns 
repose their necks on each other. 

PROTECTION 
Or freedom from fear, is personified by the figure of a Woman 
crowned with Olives and dressed in Armour resting on a spear 
in her right hand, with the left arm leaning on the trunk of 


Streamlined Letters, 464 pages 
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a column, and on the foreground is placed an Armadillo. The 
Woman is crowned with Olives to denote peace and tranquility 
of mind and dressed in Armour to denote strength and a state 
of defence and security. The attitude of resting on the spear 
and leaning on the trunk of the column points out confident 
security, safety and protection. The Armadillo denotes security 
and defence, as this quadruped is covered with a coat of mail, 
the shell being elegantly and regularly divided into several 
pieces which lap over each other. 
UNION 

The conjunction of minds or interests is allegorically expressed 
by the figure of a Woman, of an open countenance crowned 
with Pomegranates and Olives. In the right hand she holds 
a branch of Olives and Myrtle entwined together, and in the 
left the Scare Fish. The Pomegranates are the symbols of 
Union and Peace. The branches of the Myrtle and Olive en- 
twined together allude to Love and Friendship, as the roots of 
these plants mutually embrace each other and grow up to- 
gether. The branches of Myrtle defend the fruit of the Olive 
from the heat of the sun, and from the inclemency of the 
weather. The Scare Fish is an emblem of reciprocal Love and 
readiness in giving assistance to others; they swim together in 
shoals and are remarkable for protecting one and another, in 
every kind of danger. 


The Mutual Communication Society was formed in 
1803 and has served its members uninterruptedly since 
then. It was the first credit bureau to be organized. 
The following extract from the original Book of Rules 
will be interesting to modern credit granters: 


The Advantages resulting to the Members, through 
this Association of Interests, are as important as they are 
manifold. It is sufficient to observe, that many Debts, 
either considered bad or doubtful, although of 10, 15, 
and 20 years standing, have been recovered, through the 
great sources of Information which the Society possess, 
and other considerable Sums have likewise been preserved 
through timely Caution given to the Members. The 
knowledge, therefore, of the Existence of so valuable an 
Institution cannot be too extensively circulated, for 
whilst it offers additional Encouragement to every Kind 
of Exertion, it holds a most formidable check on the 
Mal-practices of the unprincipled, in committing their 
Depredations on the Public, and to the Members of this 
Society in particular it adds a still greater security.” 

As Mr. Lofts says, it is doubtful that efforts to collect 
accounts 10, 15 and 20 years old would be successful to- 
day. Our hearty congratulations to our illustrious an- 
cestor. May it continue to prosper.—Leonard Berry. 


Text and Reference Books Published by the N. R. C. A. 


Retail Credit Fundamentals, 318 pages 
Retail Credit Management, 477 pages 


Important Steps in Retail Credit Operation, 16 penes 
How to Write Good Credit Letters, 128 pages .. 
Tested Credit and Collection Letters, 48 pages . . 
The Blue Book of Credit Department Letters, 48 pages 
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WE ARE PUBLISHING herewith the figures for 


the first six months of 1951. 

Consumer instalment credit outstanding declined 
slightly in July, after showing small increases in the 
two preceding months. The amount outstanding at 
the end of July was 12,898 million dollars, about 450 
million below the level of last September but 300 mi- 
lion higher than in July last year. 

Increases in automobile sale credit and instalment 
loan credit were smaller than in the two preceding 
months, and were more than offset by a continuing 
decline in other sale credit outstanding. 

Noninstalment credit declined somewhat in July, 
reflecting a seasonal reduction in charge account credit. 
Total consumer credit outstanding at the month-end 
amounted to 19,133 million dollars.—Federal Reserve 
Board. 


Ratio of Collections to Accounts Receivable! 


Charge 

Accounts 

Depart- 
ment 
Stores 


Accounts 


Household 
Appliance 
Stores 


Instalment 


Month Depart- 
ment 


Stores 


Furni- 
ture 
Stores 


Jewelry 
Stores 
1944 ; 
December ; d : 62 
1945 ° 
December 
1946 
December 
947 
December 
1948 
December 
1949 
December 
1950 
December 
1951 
January 
February 


‘Ratio of collections 


during month to accounts receivable at beginning 
of mont 


*Collection of these data discontinued 


CONSUMER INSTALMENT SALE CREDIT 


[Estimated amounts outstanding. 


Total 
Exclud- 
ing 
Auto- 
motive 


End of 
Month 


or Year 


1,805 
41 


February 
March 
April 
May 
June 


Depart- 
ment 
Stores 

a 
Mail- 
Order 
Houses 


1,055 


Furni- 
ture 
Stores 


619 
271 
24 
427 


*Included with all Other Retail Stores. 


Jewelry 
Stores 


120 
66 


In millions of dollars} 


All 
Other 
Retail 
Stores 


284 
101 


DEPARTMENT STORE SALES BY TYPE 


(Percentage of Total Sales) 


Year and Month 


1944— December 
1945—December 
1946—December 
1947—December 
198—December 
1949—December 
1950—December 


Cash Sales 


Instalment 
Sales 


Charge- 
Account 
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ESTIMATED CONSUMER CREDIT OUTSTANDING BY MAJOR PARTS, IN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


Total 
Consumer 
Credit 
9,499 
5,158 


instalment Credit 

Sales Credit 

Automotive 
1,942 


175 


Total 
Instalment 
Credit 
5,921 
1,939 


Single- . 
Payment — 
ans . 


1,204 1,764 610 
1,034 1,498 687 


Charge 
Accounts 


End of Month 
or Year Other 
1941 “ 
1943 
1945 
June 
1947 


5,695 1,994 1,411 1,54 


11,380 2,512 2,887 
1948 
14,669 2,839 
1949 
16,187 
1950 
19,682 
1951 
gepeery 
ebruary 
March 
April 
May 
june 
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19,9°2 
19,533 
19,379 
19,124 
19,207 
19,256 
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Self-Service for Paying Bills 


A. C. WEHL, Manager, Department of Accounts, Gimbel Brothers, Milwaukee, Wis. 


SELF-SERVICE has not only entered the field of 
credit in the form of silent interviewers but its practica- 
bility has also been demonstrated in the form of self-serv- 
ice depositories for the convenience of customers making 
payments on regular charge and rotating charge accounts. 
First we placed a depository near the cashiers’ windows 
with a poster explaining what it was and how to use it. 
Acceptance by those who used it was very encouraging, so 
much so that we moved it to the main floor service depart- 
ment where customers may also pay charge account bills. 
We then constructed two depositories, one on each side 
of the sixth floor windows with a sign above each and a 
receptacle below for the payment vouchers and envelopes. 
Numerous customers have thanked us for making this 


DEPOSIT ENVELOPE 


FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE ® 
Use this self-service envelope for payments on- 


(a) Regular 30-Dey Charge Accounts 
(b) Rotating (RC A) Charge Accounts 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR USE OF SELF-SERVICE DEPOSITOBY 


Enclose top pert of statement form 
OR 


Fill in receipt form (White for Reguler 30-Day Charge - Green for RCA). 


. Please indicate exact amount of payment here $ 


+ Payments may be made either in cash or by check 


Seal contents in envelope and deposit in “Self-Service Depository.” 


Credit will appear on your next statement. 
s desired, check here O 


GIMBEL BROTHERS, INC 
MILWAUKEE 1, WIS 





CREDIT ACCOUNT WITH Am 


ROTATING CHARGE ACCOUNT PAYMENT $ 





PLEASE PRINT 
ADORESS. 





city. 








THIS (S A RECEIPT FOR THE AMOUNT PRINTED 


GIMBEL BROTHERS 
MILWAUKEE 


convenience available, thereby avoiding delay by standing 
in long lines. 

We felt that customers would hesitate to place cash in 
envelopes, but we find that as many as 50 per cent con 
tain cash. We mail receipts for such payments. Recently 
one envelope contained $200.00 in bills. Not a week has 
passed but what has shown an increase in the number of 
users. It is an added service and a convenience which 
will continue to gain favor as the public becomes aware 
that it is available. We publicize it only through state- 
ment inserts and window notices. 

Receipt 
form for regular accounts; 3. Receipt form for rotating 


Shown below, are: 1. Deposit envelope; 


charge accounts; and 4, “Thank You” form. 


ee 





THIS (5 A RECEIPT FOR THE AMOUNT PRINTED 


GIMBEL BROTHERS 


MILWAUKEE 





THANK YOU © 


for the payment on your account 


FOR YOUR ADDED CONVENIENCE .. . 
when mohing the next poyment on 
your account Gumbel has provided 


Phe 
SELF-SERVICE DEPOSITORIES 
LOCATED G1GHT AT THE CASHIERS OFFICE OTH MOOR 


you will tind Depostory Envelopes. with complete in. 
srructioms, located beneath the Depostory opening 
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Testimonial Dinner for Francie Rowe 


Francie E. Rowe, Retiring President of the Credit 
Women’s Breakfast Clubs of North America, was tend- 
ered a testimonial dinner by the credit fraternity and 
her friends in the nation’s capital on June 11, 1951. 
Since 1938, Miss Rowe has been a member of the 
CWBC of NA, and has served in various offices since 
that date. She served on the first executive board of 
the local club and attained the Presidency in 1943, was 
elected President of Mid-Atlantic Council in 1945, and 
reached the highest honor this past year as President of 
the International organization. She has also served on 
the Board of Directors of NRCA and the Retail Credit 
Association of Washington, D. C. 

In addition to humorous skits depicting Miss Rowe’s 
progress in CWBC, songs appropriate to the occasion 
were sung by those in attendance, tribute was paid to 
her by her employers H. Zirkin & Sons, and other execu- 
tives present, and many congratulatory telegrams and 
letters were read from members of the credit organiza- 
tions located in various parts of our nation and Canada. 

Miss Rowe was presented with a chafing dish and 
an appropriately inscribed silver tray from the local credit 
organizations and a scroll, signed by all present, ex- 
pressing their well wishes and esteem. It was a fitting 
testimonial to our friend, whose achievements are nu- 
merous and who is held in high esteem by so many in 
the retail credit fraternity. - 


Position Wanted—— 


Crepir MANAGER, five years’ experience with large 
independent petroleum distributor, presently handling 
10,000 accounts. Age 31, married, two children, veteran, 
college trained. Desire larger organization with better 
promotional opportunities. Prefer Rocky Mountain or 
Pacific Coast area. Box 10511, The Creprr Wor op. 
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Coming District Meetings 

District Six (lowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, North 
Dakota, Sauth Dakota, Superior, Wisconsin and Mani- 
toba, Canada) will hold its annual meeting at the Hotel 
Cornhusker, Lincoln, Nebraska, February 17, 18, and 
19, 1952. 

District Seven (Arkansas, Kansas, Missouri and 
Oklahoma) will hold its annual meeting at the Hotel 
Jayhawk, Topeka, Kansas, March 23, 24, and 25, 1952. 

District Eight (Texas) will hold its annual meet- 
ing in San Antonio, Texas, May 18, 19, and 20, 1952. 

District Nine (Colorado, New Mexico, Utah and 
Wyoming) will hold its annual meeting at Albuquerque, 
New Mexico, April 20, 21, and 22, 1952. 

District Ten (Alaska, Idaho, Montana, Oregon, 
Washington, Alberta, British Columbia and Saskatch- 
ewan, Canada) will hold its annual meeting in Tacoma, 
Washington, May 18, 19, and 20, 1952. 

District Eleven (Arizona, California, Nevada and 
Hawaii) will hold its annual meeting at the Claremont 
Hotel, Berkeley, California, April 27, 28, and 29, 1952. 





Credit Institute at Kansas University 

In Lawrence, Kansas, the home of Kansas University, 
the Credit Bureau and Collection Service Management 
Institute was held August 13-20, 1951. This was one 
of five held in the United States this year. Lawrence 
was one of the cities in the flood area and was hard hit 
in the recent disaster, yet 54 credit bureau and collection 
managers were on hand to take advantage of the worth- 
while project. It was reported that all enrollees were 
100 per cent in attendance and all stayed until the last 
to take the final examination. More institutes like this 
would do much to improve bureau and collection service 


=  —s STULL AT IT 


This picture shows Fred A. Thomp- 
son, left, Past President, Retail Credit 
Association of Minneapolis, selling a 
membership in the Association. He is 
formerly Credit Manager of the Min- 
neapolis Journal, and now retired. 
This photo is used by special permis- 
sion of the Minneapolis Star-Tribune. 
It appeared in Editor and Publisher, 
May 19, 1951; Advertising Age, May 
21, 1951; and the New York edition 
of the Wall Street Journal, May 23, 
1951. 

The photo also appeared in the 
Credit Ledger, a monthly publication 
of the Association. The story said, 
“If Fred can be so enthusiastic about 
selling this wonderful association to 
his friends, what excuse are we 
younger members going to give for 
not doing likewise?” 





New Headquarters at Sacramento 


On May 12, 1951, Retailers Credit Association of 
Sacramento, California, opened its new steel, concrete 
and brick headquarters at 18th and J Streets, marking 
the ninth expansion move of the organization in 38 years. 
Ultra modern in every respect, the two-story and base- 
ment building has a total of 17,200 feet. The Association 
occupies all of the main floor area and a portion of the 
second floor area. The remaining office space is being 
held for possible and probable future expansions and 
rented to tenants at the present time. Floors of the 
building are concrete over steel construction. The foyer 
is virtually a concrete block. Ceilings are treated with 
acoustical tile and floors covered with asphalt tile. With 
an eye to comfort, the two tile styles will assure quiet 
while window lines have been designed to prevent glare 
from the afternoon sun. 

Other facilities for the convenience of patrons and 
employees alike include air-conditioning, modern light- 
ing and a parking area. A lunch room and rest rooms 
are maintained for the benefit of the employees of the 
Association. Unique among the equipment installed by 
R.C.A., is a turret telephone system specially designed 
by Western Electric to handle incoming in-file informa- 
tion for subscribers. Only a few of these systems are 
in use among Credit Bureaus at the present time but 
experience immediately after instalation has proved that 
this system is far advanced over the previous types of 
turrets available for Credit Bureau use. 

The Association had its beginning in the small back 
room of the Oschner Building, moving successively to 
larger and larger quarters until the first big move to 
the ground floor of the California-Western States Life 
Building. Five years later, the Association moved to 
the premises just vacated at 1005 J Street. At the 
opening of the building, which started in the afternoon 
and ran into the wee hours of the next morning, more 
than 1,000 of the Association’s friends and subscribers 
inspected the building and enjoyed other special features 
provided for them by the committee for the occasion. 

Officers of the Association include: President, Earl G. 
Casey, Hale’s ; Vice-President, Dr. Orrin $. Cook, M.D.; 
Treasurer, James Higgins, American Trust Co.; and 
Secretary-Manager, Arthur F. Henning. Directors: A. 
G. Basham, Breuner’s; Robert B. Grimshaw, Standard 
Oil Company; J. N. Burton, Burton & White Motors, 
Inc.; E. Haviland Johnston, Main Branch, Bank of 
America; A. A. Cullen, Eastern of Sacramento; and 
Edward Cain, T. E. Cain Glass Co. 


For Sale 


A MEMBER has twenty rotary drums 
and twenty-five hundred panels for 
six-inch IVI strips for sale. In ex- 
cellent condition. Formerly used for 
authorization but have changed to 
cycle billing. A bargain. Box 10513, 
The CREDIT WORLD. 
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Writing for Business (Richard R. Irwin, Inc., 
1818 Ridge Road, Homewood, Illinois, 360 pages, $4.00.) 
Here is an interesting and informative compilation of 
the best articles written in recent years on the theory 
and the practice of letter writing. If you feel that your 
business correspondence could stand improvement, then 
here is a new book which is packed full of practical in- 
formation that will guide you on the road to better 
business writing of all kinds, There are more than 60 
idea-packed articles written by the men who know letter 
writing best, men whose business it is to write letters 
that collect accounts, sell products, put over ideas, or 
otherwise smooth the course for profitable business enter- 
prise. A copy may be examined without obligation. 

ee 

C.P.A. Problems and Questions in Theory and 
Auditing (McGraw-Hill Book Company, 330 West 
42nd Street, New York 18, New York, 606 pages, 
$7.50.) This is a new revision of this standard work. 
The third edition follows closely the pattern of the 
earlier editions in organization, classification, and general 
content. Two hundred and thirty-three problems are 
included, in addition to those in the Appendix, which 
fully cover the various subjects and types of problems 
found in current practice. 

* 

Operating Results of Department and Special- 
ty Stores in 1950 (National Retail Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation, 100 West 31st Street, New York 1, New York, 
$4.00 to members, $5.00 to nonmembers.) This report, 
by the Division of Research, Harvard University, con- 
tains authentic, comparative facts to help you find the 
solution to many perplexing problems. Today, more 
than ever before, you are faced with the problem of 
rising operating costs. The solutions to your problems 
are facilitated by taking advantage of the operating ex- 
perience of other stores. This book will give you that 
information. There is no other source like it. 

® 

Sizing Up People (McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, New York, 
$3.75.) This book, by Dr. Donald A. Laird and 
Eleanor C. Laird, tells you how to judge and analyze 
personality, intelligence, and abilities in others for greater 
personal happiness and business success for yourself. The 
ability to size up people and to know how to judge those 
with whom you do business is perhaps the most important 
single quality to business executives today than any other. 
Every credit executive, sales manager, training director, 
personnel worker and employment counselor will find 
this book a real aid in rating the suitability of all sorts 
of people for all sorts of jobs on the basis of personality, 
intelligence and ability. 
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LEONARD BERRY 


BOUT THIS TIME of the year many credit ex- 
A ecutives and store principals face the problem of 
what to do about sending Christmas or year-end letters 
of appreciation to their credit customers. It is an impor- 
tant decision. 

In these days of heightened consciousness of the great 
value of building better public relations in any way pos- 
sible, few executives deny the power of a simple and 
sincere letter of thanks at Christmas or the new year to 
the store’s loyal and regular patrons. The impact of such 
a letter is often more effective than columns of institu- 
tional advertising, mainly because it is so personal and 
flattering. It is remembered with affectionate pride; 
seems to bring the store right into the family circle. 

Why then do not all stores avail themselves of the 
golden seasonal opportunity of expressing their thanks, 
appreciation, and greetings. Perhaps it is because while 
the practice has its clear advantages, it also has some 
disadvantages. 

Several stores have for years made a consistent habit of 
sending such good-will letters and would not dream of 
discontinuing the practice. Others send them inter- 
mittently ; making a new decision each year. Still others 
never have sent them and advance good arguments for 
not so doing. 

Cost is seemingly not an important factor. Most execu- 
tives agree that a good “thank you” letter sent to the 
right people far more than justifies the modest cost. The 
chief difficulties seem to be to whom the letter shall go; 
how shall it be written; and the amount of work in- 
volved at such a normally busy season. 

If the letter is sent to the entire current customer list, 
unless there is a difficult and prohibitively costly amount 
of screening, it is entirely possible that some customers 
will receive the “thank you” letter in the same mail as a 
collection reminder. Collection work continues, usually, 
regardless of the season. Also, without careful selection, 
slow pay accounts, heavy returners, unprofitable small 
accounts, relatively new accounts, all get the same recog- 
nition as the “blue ribbon’”’ patrons. 

And how about the equally loyal and steady cash cus- 
tomers? Being usually anonymous they do not share in 
the firm’s thanks, although they just as definitely deserve 
them. Then, too, recently inactive but previously highly 
desirable accounts, might be excluded from the mailing. 

Probably all credit managers have had the trying ex- 
perience of hearing from Mrs. Jones that her neighbor 
Mrs. Smith, received a very nice letter from the store, 
why didn’t she? Just as good a customer as Mrs. Smith, 
she volubly contends. It is rather difficult to make a 
convincing explanation. 

However, after all due weight has been given to these 
and other embarrassing situations that might (and surely 
do) arise, there is still impressive strength to the argu- 
ments of the proponents. 
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Store owners want very much to convince customers 
that their patronage is welcomed and that the store has a 
real and personal interest in them. The good-will letter 
surely accomplishes that. Credit executives should par- 
ticularly welcome the opportunity of strengthening those 
bonds of friendship with credit customers that are es- 
sential to the store’s success. When the customer is 
made to feel that she is more than a name or statistic, 
a real person whose value to the store is recognized 
and expressed, a great step forward in public relations 
has been taken. Credit customers are among the store’s 
most important assets. 

As for the various problems that inevitably arise, skill- 
ful and diplomatic credit managers can take them in 
stride. What small harm that can be done is far out- 
weighed by the rich possibilities of “humanizing’”’ the 
store. Planning and preparation ahead of time lessen the 
burden of the labor involved. 

The year-end good-will letter should be a brief, simple, 
and genuine expression of honest appreciation of the cus- 
tomer’s loyalty and friendship. It should offer the greet- 
ings of the season in an informal and cordial manner. It 
should not be trite, humorous or sickeningly sweet. It 
should refrain entirely from selling merchandise. It 
should avoid the danger of going overboard on the theme 
of Christmas (many people resent obvious mingling of 
sentiment and commerce). It should be sent first-class 
mail, be attractively prepared, and hand signed. 

Good-will letters defeat their high purpose if they are 
obviously machine produced and sent as circulars. If 
this job is worth doing at all (and it seems to be) it is 
worth doing well. 


This Month’s Illustrations ™—> 


Illustration No. 1. This year-end good-will letter 
extends the greetings of the season and at the same time 
tells the customer that prompt payment of the account 
is appreciated. The customer is told that every effort 
will be made to maintain high standards of service in the 
years to come. 


Illustration No. 2. This letter offers Christmas 
greetings. No mention of payment or credit in any way, 
thus could be used for a general mailing. 


Illustration No. 3. 1951 has been a year of unusual 
building and expansion activity. Many stores have car- 
ried out remodelling or enlargement programs. During 
the progress of the work it is inevitable that store service 
suffered somewhat. This letter is especially designed to 
extend greetings, and also to express regret that the cus- 
tomer should have been inconvenienced in any way during 
the necessary turmoil. 

We shall welcome samples of year-end good-will letters 
used by our members. Many thanks for your cooperation. 














Year-end good will letter to prompt pay customers 





Chris 


© 









Mires. James A. Customer 
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Jum lo NATIONS CAPITy 


JOHN F.CLAGETT, Counsel, National Retail Credit Association, Washingten, Dig A 


The Assignment Claims Act of 1940 

A decade later this Act again becomes useful as an 
instrument of National policy in promoting the extension 
Familiarity 
with this law is necessary by financial institutions and 
lenders of all kinds who may finance the construction of 
Government projects. The Act was passed as a national 
defense measure shortly before our entry into World 
War II. It assumes increased importance today for the 
same reasons that caused its adoption ten years ago. 


of credit on national defense construction. 


Prior to passage of the Assignment of Claims Act of 
1940, the well-established rule based on previous acts 
of Congress was, generally speaking, that claims or rights 
involving the recovery of moneys from the Federal Gov- 
ernment could not be assigned. The cases held that these 
statutes prohibiting such assignments had been enacted 
for the protection of the United States; and the theory 
behind some of the decisions was that Congress intended 
to prevent traffic in claims against the United States, and 
to prevent persons of influence, possibly connected with 
the Government, from using this influence in prosecuting 
“bought up” claims before Government departments, 
courts, or Congress. It is true, however, that the several 
enactments by Congress on the subject had established a 
procedural basis under which the assignment of claims 
against the United States was permitted, when such as- 
signments were executed in the presence of two witnesses, 
after the allowance of such claims, the ascertainment of 
the amount due, and the issuance of a warrant for the 
payment thereof. But such assignments were made null 
and void if all of these requirements were not carefully 
followed. 

The Assignment of Claims Act of 1940 changed the 
basic policy of the Federal Government as to the assign- 
ment of claims against the United States. This change 
as noted.above arose in the atmosphere of war that 
Congress faced in 1940, and the purpose was to stimulate 
the extension of credit to contractors and others engaged 
on Government projects, allowing lenders and financial 
institutions to take assignments of moneys due from the 
Government to such contractors as additional security 
for the loans and advances made. The original bill of 
1940 was urged by the Advisory Commission to the 
Council of National Defense, the War and Navy De- 
partments, and it was in accordance with the program of 
the President who had declared a state of emergency to 
exist. The pressing needs of the Government thus out- 
weighed its earlier objections to assignments and the 
statutory bars were lowered to favor banks and lending 
institutions. 

The Assignment of Claims Act of 1940 was amended 
by Public Law No. 30, 82nd Cong., Ist Sess. (May 15, 
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1951). This law was sponsored by the Department of 
Defense and the Federal Reserve Board and was ap- 
proved by the American Bankers Association. It im- 
proves the lender’s position by providing, among other 
things, that . no liability of any nature of the as- 
signor to the United States or any department or agency 
thereof, whether arising from or independently of such 
contract, shall create or impose any liability on the part 
of the assignee to make restitution, refund, or repayment 
to the United States of any amount heretofore since July 
1, 1950, or hereafter received under the assignment.” 

The amendment also provides that: “Any contract 
of the Department of Defense, the General Services Ad- 
ministration, the Atomic Energy Commission, or any 
other department or agency of the United States desig- 
nated by the President . . . . may provide or be 
amended without consideration to provide that payments 
to be made to the assignee of any moneys due or to be- 
come due under such contract shall not be subject to 
reduction or set-off . ‘3 


FTC Action Quick on Another Complaint 
Against Skip Tracer 

On August 19 the FTC issued a complaint against 
R. E. Nye, trading as International Service Bureau and 
Associates, Washington, D. C., charging “unfair and 
deceptive” practices in obtaining information concerning 
delinquent debtors. In its complaint the FTC quoted 
as follows from a circular letter signed by Nye as “Dis- 
bursement Officer”: 

“There has come into our custody a sum of money 
which we believe should be paid to a person of your name. 
Will you kindly fill out and return to us the enclosed 
form to assist us in determining if you are the person 
to whom payment should be made. If identification is 
satisfactory, you will receive our check within fifteen 
days.” 

The initial hearing was scheduled for September 24 
but in the meantime respondent admitted the material 
allegations of the complaint and the FTC issued its pre- 
liminary decision on September 12 wherein Nye is pro- 
hibited from passing himself off as anything other than 
a tracer of delinquent debtors. 

Federal Trade Commission Compares Prewar 
and Postwar Profit Rates 

The FTC has issued its fourth in a series of reports 
submitted to Congress comparing prewar and postwar 
profits. According to the latest report the profit rates 
after taxes in all but three of 25 major manufacturing 
industries were “substantially higher’ in 1950 than in 
the prewar year of 1940. The report also states that in 
all but six of the industries studied, the 1950 profit rates 
were also higher than in 1949. The continuing studies 
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Credit School at Pensacola 


Fifty-seven credit grantors representing thirty-six firms 
in Pensacola enrolled in April for training in Retail 
Credit Fundamentals. This course was offered by the 
Distributive Division of the Pensacola Vocational School 
and sponsored by the Pensacola Credit Managers Associa- 
tion. Even the summer heat and vacation time did not 
deter the attendance at class, credit for which is due to 
the instructors; J. C. Cunninghame, President, Pensa- 
cola Credit Managers Association, Ira Heinberg, Credit 
Manager, Sears, Roebuck & Company and L. E. Perdue, 
Credit Manager, Muldon Motor Company. Max Hein- 
berg, Manager, Pensacola Retail Credit Bureau, J. L. 
Hurt, Credit Manager, Marston and Quina Furniture 
Company, and Almon Payne, Credit Manager, Sherrill 
Oil Company were Consultants. 

The class sessions were conducted on the forum basis 
with the instructor directing the topic assigned for study. 
Each instructor presented one phase of Retail Credit 
Fundamentals as outlined in the text by Dr. Clyde 
William Phelps and approved by the National Retail 
Credit Association. The instructor was at liberty to call 
upon any one, or all three, of the Consultants to assist 
with the discussion. It is believed that those attending 
this school have a much greater appreciation for definite 
credit policies, and a broader conception of the value of 
credit grantors working cooperatively which should be of 


—Position Wanted —— 

Crepir MANAGER desires to make change. Experi- 
ence: 15 years’ banking; 8 years’ Department Store 
Credits; last four years as collection manager. Age 42, 
married, 3 children. Member of Methodist Church. Box 
10512, The Creprr Worwp. 


F. J. Hutchings Promoted 

F. J. Hutchings has been named manager of credit co- 
ordination division of Esso Standard Oil Co., New York, 
N. Y. He has been assistant credit coordinator since last 
year, and joined the company as statistical clerk in the 
Virginia Division in 1925. He transferred to the New 
Jersey Division in 1936 where he subsequently held posi 
tions as credit, district and operations manager. 





much value to the entire community. 

Three students had perfect attendance records. Thirty 
two attended 75 per cent of the sessions and were eligible 
to take the examination. The Pensacola Credit Managers 
Association honored the members of this class with a 
banquet on August 20, 1951, at which time Max Hein 
berg presented National Retail Credit Association Cer 
tificates to 26 students. These students will form an 
other class for the advanced course, Retail Credit Man 
agement, in the early fall. A picture of the class appears 
on page two of this issue of The Crepir Wor tp. 





include more than 500 identical corporations in 25 “nar- 
rowly defined and homogeneous” manufacturing indus- 
tries and, the report notes, constitute a substantial seg- 
ment of the total industrial economy. The three in- 
dustries which failed to show a higher profit rate in 1950 
than in 1940 were cigarettes, cigars, and plug, smoking 
and chewing tobaccos. 


Changes in Economic and Price Controls 

With the President heading an artillery barrage at 
price and economic provisions of the Defense Production 
Act, particularly the Capehart amendment, some modifi- 
cations seem almost inevitable. A number of Senate 
bills (the House was in recess or there would have been 
more) were quickly thrown into the hopper following 
the President’s message to Congress on August 22, 1951. 
Three Republicans, Ferguson (Mich.), Nixon (Calif.), 
and Welker (Idaho), introduced Senate 2048 to repeal 
the Capehart, Herlong and Butler-Hope amendments as 
suggested by the President. 

Another bill, $.2073 which was introduced by Senator 
Dirksen (R., Ill.), was strongly opposed to the Adminis- 
tration. It proposes to amend the Defense Production 
Act, as amended, by adding the following new sentence: 

“It is the further intention of the Congress that none 
of the powers contained in this Act with respect to the 


control of consumer and real-estate credit, or with respect 
to the stabilization of prices and wages, shall be used 
unless and until other indirect means of effectuating such 
controls and stabilization presently provided in other 
Acts for use by the Secretary of the Treasury and the 
Federal Reserve Board have been utilized, and then only 
to the extent necessary to implement and supplement such 
indirect means of control and stabilization.” 


Ball Club Liable for Pop Bottle Injuries— 
Bank for Swinging Door 

Although baseball fans can hardly recover for injuries 
sustained when hit by a tall, or resulting from attempting 
to catch one, because of their assumption of risk, the New 
York Court of Appeals refused to rule out a suit by a 
fan injured by a broken pop bottle which struck her on 
the arm. The court applies the rule that “one who col 
lects a large number of people for gain or profit must be 
vigilant to protect them” (20 Law Week, page 2052). 
The California District Court of Appeals reversed a 
judgment of non-suit by the Court below on a record 
which showed that plaintiff was injured by a heavy 
swinging door which would have been prevented from 
swinging beyond the closed position if a door check 
had been in proper working order (95 Cal. App. 2nd 
725). Ke 
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Nationwide Spot Check of Current Collection Conditions 


LAST month we printed several replies to our nation- 
wide inquiry as to current collection conditions. Here 
are some more opinions from representative credit execu- 
tives. 


Birmingham, Alabama 

Regular account collection percentage increased 
in January, February and May 1951 over 1950 and de 
creased in March, April and June. Our average per- 
centage for the first six months this year is slightly ahead 
of last year QOur instalment volume is a very small 
percentage of our total volume, however, collection per 
centages decreased in January, February, March, May 
and June 1951 over 1950. The only month in which 
instalment account percentage increased was April, and 
the increase was six and one-tenth per cent. It is my 
opinion, that the trend is toward slower debt payments, 
and | think this trend will apply community-wise. 


Fort Worth, Texas 

Our contract accounts are continuing to run 
around 15 per cent which is a very satisfactory figure, 
as we still have quite a few contracts that were written 
on a 24-month basis that are not paid out Qn our 
open accounts, recent collections have been oft some, how 
ever, we have had personnel and other troubles which 
have caused a delay in mailing out our monthly state- 
ments . . . confident most of our loss is due to this fact. 


Rochester, New York 

We seem to be keeping pace with last year, at 
least percentage-wise. Of course, this may not show 
a true picture, because sales are not what they were 
a year ago, thereby causing, perhaps, a better percentage 
of payments with relation to purchases than would 
ordinarily be the case Believe the same situation 
exists in the community as a whole With regard to 
instalment accounts particularly, we don't notice any 
change, nor is there any increase in repossessions, which, 
incidentally, in Rochester are seldom resorted to, at 
least, as far as the larger stores are concerned . . . In 
general find the collection picture has not changed to 
any appreciable degree. 


Corpus Christi, Texas 

As a whole, collections are getting “tough.” 
Customers, due to military and economic conditions, are 
moving about at a great pace; and the moral obligation 
toward debts seems to be that “tomorrow will take care 
of itself”’. 


nomic field of increased costs, increased prices, increase 


The other condition, instability in the eco- 
in the general cost of living; against a fixed wage can- 
not in any way make for an equal balance so that debts 
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can be paid as per contracted . . . it is going to take 
more eftort, more personnel, and more hours of work 
in order to impress the delinquent customer and possibly 
effect collection. 


Cleveland, Ohio 

. Our six-month spring season average of monthly 
collection per cents for Regular accounts was four and 
one-half per cent . . . That percentage measurement, 
however, does not tell the full story for as monthly turn- 
over ratios percentage-wise go down, Accounts Receivable 
dollarwise become larger, and to the extent that after 
several months of such experience, the lower monthly 
collection per cents based then on those larger Accounts 
Receivable amounts, may start to pick up some on the 
dollarwise arrearage. Thus, further measurement seems 
advisable—that of comparing the current year's actual 
experience with a similar monthly computation based on 
this same year's starting Accounts Receivable and charge 
sales but using last year’s monthly collection per cents. 
Measured in this way, our experience dollarwise for this 
past season is off two and one-half per cent from last 
year . . . Our collection rate for August so far (15 
business days) is slightly better than that for the com- 
parable 15 days of a year ago. 


Denver, Colorado 

Our collection percentage has dropped off dur- 
ing the past three months for no apparent reason. This 
appears to be the collection trend among the larger 
stores in Denver. There are no large amounts keeping 
down our collection percentage, but a review of our 
ledgers indicates that a lot of heretofore prompt accounts 
are not paying their bills as they should. 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


As usual the public stop paying before they stop 


buying. I can definitely report a considerable drop in 


collections, with an average for six months of forty-six 
per cent against fifty-two per cent last year. A small 
part of this difference, | believe, is attributable to in 
adequate personnel. We, in the retail business, have 
been greatly handicapped by loss of help and inability to 
obtain competent replacements, with the natural con- 
sequence that accounts have not been followed as closely 
as they should be However, there has definitely 
been a falling off in collections and I find people who 
have been in the habit of paying their accounts in full, 
now send payments on account. 


San Antonio, Texas 
Our local collection situation is very good. July 
showed an increase. Repossessions not bothering us. A 





great many accounts paying up in advance. This condi- 
tion is due to our full employment in this city. State 
Employment Bureau asking for 3,600 more in semi- 
skilled trades. Most of this goes to our large army 
fields ... The drought, of course, will affect some 
portions of Texas. Cattle coming in to market rapidly 
due to dry weather. 


Johnstown, Pennsylvania 

... We have not yet experienced any decline in 
collection percentage, although we are having a slightly 
higher percentage of rejection of applications because 
we find that a few more people with undesirable credit 
records are applying fer credit. We are placing more 
accounts for collection than I can ever remember before, 
but this is due to the fact that we have tightened our 
policy on collections rather than to a condition which 
exists in this community. The policy of our store has 
been very liberal concerning repossessions, and the num- 
ber we have is so very small that they are negligible. 
There has been no recent increase in this phase of collec- 
tion work. This community, as you probably know, has 
had a lot of difficulties since most of our people are 
employed either in the coal or steel industries and there 
has been a period of unrest for a good many years which 
has caused labor stoppages from time to time. At the 
present time, things are going fairly smoothly in these 
industries and this probably accounts for the fact that 
we are not running behind. 


Fort Worth, Texas 

. . We have not so far experienced any particular 
collection problems in 1951. For the year, we have 
approximately the same percentages as in 1950. It has, 
however, been necessary that we work accounts much 
closer than previously; and, from all indications, I am 
inclined to believe that we do have some problems ahead. 
There is a tendency on the part of the public to be slow 
in paying bills. The public have bought heavily and, 
naturally, they are now inclined to ask more time for 
paying bills. According to reports from several different 
sources, I believe it is safe to say that collections as a 
whole are under 1950. 


Jacksonville, Florida 

Club Account collection percentage up almost 
one per cent and Open Accounts off approximately one 
and one-half per cent comparing with the same figures 
a year ago. Collections for Open Accounts for the month 
of July up about two per cent over June this year. Do 
not have the percentage figures on Club Accounts for 
July. So far, we are not the least bit concerned about 
collections in Jacksonville and believe with prospects for 
future business here we will be able to maintain approxi- 
mately the same collection percentage throughout the 
year . . . repossessions on Club Accounts for appliances 
and other hard merchandise have been practically nil 


since World War II. 


Knoxville, Tennessee 

. . We have found that this year, we have not been 
able to maintain our collection percentages with the same 
period last year. However, we have collected more 
money in every month of 1951 so far, than we did in the 
corresponding month of last year. From information 
I have gathered from various sources, it is apparent that 
ledger balances jumped considerably, starting with the 


Korean War and continued to rise through December 
of last year. It has been a hard pull to get ledger 
balances back to 1950 levels. The figures for June 
1950 are, Instalment Accounts, 17 per cent, 1951, 18 
per cent, Monthly Accounts, 1950, 59 per cent, 1951, 
56 per cent, Lay-By Accounts, 1950, 50 per cent, 1951, 
35 per cent, Over-All, 1950, 51 per cent, 1951, 48 per 
cent. The over-all figure for July 1950 was 47 per cent 
and July 1951, 45 per cent. 


Rochester, New York 

For seven months ending July 31, down tour 
tenths of one per cent. The instalment figures same 
period, down one per cent. The city trend, for the 
seven months ending July 31, down four-tenths of one 
per cent, for July alone down five-tenths of one per cent. 
Instalment accounts seven months ending July 31, down 
seven-tenths of one per cent. For July alone, a gain 
of one and three-tenths per cent. 


Fort Worth, Texas 

... Fortunately here in Fort Worth we do not seem to 
be experiencing a collection difficulty that other cities 
are. We are very happy for this condition. However, 
we are frank in acknowledging that our fairly good 
showing is occasioned by increased collection effort. 


Reading, Pennsylvania 

. . . We find a falling off of about 25 per cent in 
our collections due we think to vacations, lack of work 
and the customers’ inability to meet terms due to the 
fact that they have contracted many debts a year ago 
and as food and clothing, etc., have increased in price, 
the salaries of our customers have not done so proportion- 
ately. Business slowed up several months ago and is 
not getting any better . . . This seems to be true com- 
munity-wise and we do not expect a rise in business until 
after Labor Day. 


Enid, Oklahoma 

Our experience in the past six months to one 
year indicates that extreme care in extending credit and 
a prompt decisive follow-up is more important than ever. 


Baltimore, Maryland 

... The July figures from the seven department 
stores and men’s furnishing stores show that the average 
for the department store group is actually one and six- 
tenths points higher for 1951 compared with the same 
month of 1950 and deferred accounts about two and 
one-half per cent higher. The average in the other three 
groups, with a limited number of stores reporting, is 
about one point below 1950. 


Spokane, Washington 

. . Department store collection trend community- 
wise on open accounts for the first seven months of 1950 
was 57.51 per cent and 1951, 55.35 per cent, a falling 
off of a little over two points. (Our own 53.12 per cent 
for 1950 against 52.70 per cent for 1951 or a falling 
off of less than one-half of a point.) Collection agencies 
report that their dollar volume of collections this year 
will exceed last year’s, showing increases this year over 
each month of last year. There has been an increase in 
“mail returns” indicating more moving around and more 
skips. One agency reports more garnishments and suits 
this year than last, and there is a noticeable increase in 
individual bankruptcies. 
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General Business Conditions 

FALL BUSINESS is sure to be maintained on the high 
plateau which has prevailed for several months. Trends are 
upward in many lines, especially those in the heavy goods 
fields where production is being stimulated by Government 
purchases of military equipment and by large spending by 
business for the expansion of plants and equipment. Trends 
in the industries which produce consumer goods are lagging, 
and in a few lines the trend is downward. Greatest declines 
have been taking place in the industries which produce con- 
sumer durable goods, such as automobiles, household appli- 
ances, and related items 

The total volume of business as measured by financial trans- 
actions is 8 per cent higher than it was a year ago. The 
spread between this year and last is steadily narrowing, due 
primarily to the fact that a year ago business in most fields 
was rapidly rising. Industrial production is holding up some- 
what better than business volume and retail trade, but sales to 
customers are picking up at a rate slightly higher than the 
usual seasonal rise. This increase is significant in that it rep- 
resents a gain in the physical quantities of goods sold. Retail 
prices have changed very little. 

Business conditions remain most favorable in the major in- 
dustrial areas, especially in the region around the Great Lakes 
Almost as large gains have been made in the Southeast, how- 
ever, because of the very favorable prospects for an unusually 
large cotton crop. Industrial activity in this area has also 
been speeded up because of increases in the output of textiles, 
chemicals, and steel. Prospects for other crops are almost as 
favorable as those for cotton. 

Activity has also speeded up in parts of New England be- 
cause of the rising rate of operations in the textile industry 
and in a number of specialized industries making intricate parts 
for military equipment. Business in the New York area has 
been, improving, with increases in both domestic and foreign 
trade 

Other major areas of very good business conditions include 
the Southwest and the Pacific Coast region, especially the 
southern part of it. The rate of activity in California has 
risen much more than the national average. Volume is also 
high in most parts of Texas and in the oil-producing regions 
where the output of petroleum has risen to almost 20 per cent 
above even the very high level of a year ago. In the Pacific 
Northwest conditions are somewhat varied, with volume above 
the national average in Washington and below it in Oregon 
Shipments of military supplies and larger foreign trade account 
for a substantial part of these gains. 
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Business activity, especially the volume of trade, is lagging 
in the agricultural areas of the Middle West. Crop prospects 
remain excellent, but they have not yet been reflected in the 
total volume of business. Lagging prices of farm products 
have offset the indications that larger quantities of most crops 
will be harvested and marketed later in the year. Extensive 
flood conditions in several areas have also been a depressing 
factor, although most recent indications point to improvement 
during the next few weeks 

In Canada, the volume of trade and industry has been 
holding quite steady at about 10 per cent above the level of 
a year ago. The areas of best conditions are the industrial 
and agricultural region north of the Great Lakes and the 
territory along the Pacific Coast. Agricultural conditions are 
quite favorable, as output of most crops as well as of livestock 
is expected to be large, and the quality much above that of 
the comparatively low grade grain harvested last year. De- 
mand for goods from all classes of buyers, both domestic and 
foreign, is holding up well, and most business indicators point 
to a continuation of the present high level of employment, 
production, and sales.- 

Business Bulletin, LaSalle Extension University, Chicago, II. 


Consumer Instalment Loans 


CONSUMER INSTALMENT loans outstanding at the 
principal types of lending institutions at the end of July 
amounted to 4,682 million dollars, showing only a fractional 
change from a month earlier. :A decline of about 1 per cent 
at commercial banks was offset to a large extent by gains at 
small loan companies and other lending agencies. At the 
end of the month outstanding balances were nearly 10 per 
cent above the year-ago level. The volume of loans made 
during July was 3 per cent less than a month earlier and 1 
per cent less than a year earlier.—Federal Reserve Board. 


Retail Furniture Report 


TOTAL SALES at furniture stores declined 10 per cent in 
July, a month during which decreases are usual. Cash and 
charge-account sales were 9 per cent below their respective 
June figures, while instalment sales showed a decrease of 11 
per cent. The 24 per cent drop in total sales from the 
previous July reflected sharp year-to-year declines in credit 
sales, particularly instalment sales, from the high volume of 
sales reached during the buying wave of July, 1950. A 3 
per cent decline in instalment accounts receivable during July 
continued the downward movement of recent months. At the 
month-end instalment balances were 9 per cent below the 
year-ago figure. Collections on instalment accounts were 
down 6 per cent from June and amounted to about 11 per 
cent of first-of-month balances, the same collection ratio as 
in the preceding month. Inventories at furniture stores were 
reduced by 4 per cent during July, but at the month-end were 
29 per cent above the level of a year ago. Stocks on hand at 
the end of July represented about 6 months’ supply at the 
current rate of sales. This compares with less than 4 months’ 
supply a year earlier.—Federal Reserve Board 


Retail Instalment Credit at Furniture and 
Household Appliance Stores 


INSTALMENT ACCOUNTS outstanding at furniture 
stores decreased about 2 per cent in July, continuing the 
rather steady downward movement of recent months. At 
the month-end the amount outstanding was about 12 per cent 
below the year-ago figure. Household appliance stores also 
showed a continuing downward trend in instalment accounts 
receivable. Instalment balances on July 31 were about 2 
per cent below the level of the previous month-end and ap- 

roximately 1 per cent below the level of July 31, 1950. 

epayment of instalment indebtedness during July continued 
at the June rate for both furniture and household appliance 
stores, as shown by the instalment collection ratios. Compared 
with a year earlier, the rate of repayment was unchanged in 
the case of furniture stores, but somewhat faster in the case 
of household appliance stores.—Federal Reserve Board. 
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“Semper Fidelis” 


IN TRIBUTE—JOHN H. SUYDAM, F.C.I. 
Died, September 2, 1951, Vancouver, B. C. 


An hored 
comrades wake and greet us, reassured to learn 
all's well without. Our job is done. 


Triumphant we return to Harbour. 


WE PAUSE to pay tribute to the memory of a gal- 
lant gentleman. ‘The world is richer for his having 
lived and we shall miss his kindly word of inspiration. 
It seems almost impossible that “Jack’’ has left us. A 
wise counselor has departed, but nothing can take from 
us that intangible something which he has left behind. 
The hundreds who attended the memorial service in 
St. Paul’s Anglican Church, Toronto, will long remem- 
ber the brief and simple eulogy, “he was a man who lived 
the teachings of the Sermon on the Mount.” What 
greater tribute could be paid! 

To all engaged in the credit profession he epitomized 
all that was noblest and best. To those who were privi- 
leged to work under his guidance, he exercised the rule 
of example rather than precept and through unselfish 
devotion, far beyond anything which might be expected 
of him, was largely instrumental in moulding the various 
units comprising our credit reporting structure. 

Canada might well be proud of her adopted son, who 
came at the time of her greatest. need from the great 
family of our friendly neighbour. He served with dis- 
tinction in the Canadian forces during the first great 
war and upon return home, on demobilization, decided 
to devote his future to Canada. What a future that was 
destined to be; genuine leadership ‘in all matters con- 
cerning us as a nation, in industry and commerce and as 
individuals. At this time we proudly acknowledge our 
debt to him, which can best be honored through the 
promotion and furtherance of his ideals in our profes- 
sion. Jack has left us but the influence he has exerted 
will long remain a tribute to his memory. 

Practically his entire lifetime was devoted to the cause 
of credit. Immediately following the close of the war 
he entered the service of the Dominiori Rubber Co., Ltd., 
in Toronto, where he held the position of Credit Man- 
ager until 1922. He then joined the Canadian Credit 
Men’s Trust Association Ltd., as Service and Collection 
Manager, a post which he filled with marked success 
until in 1929 he resigned to accept the Managership of 
what was then known as Toronto Credits, Ltd.—now 
the Credit Bureau of Greater Toronto and which, 
through its present-day effectiveness, stands as a monu- 
ment to his earnestness and zeal. His insistence that its 
every act should proclaim the confidence imposed and 
his kindly understanding of its problems, gained through 
years of ceaseless research and study, characterized its 
operation. 
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The task of formulating policy and building the 
structure of a newly formed bureau was not easy and 
one less stout of heart and mind might have become dis- 
couraged, but not he. The formative years, which ordi- 
narily would tend to make or mar, were unfortunately 
followed by long years of depression and again by anxious 
and disturbing years of war, both of which reflected ad- 
versely on the orthodox operation of a credit bureau. 
Drastic cuts in expenses were necessary, but never was 
his sterling character and genuine unselfishness more ap- 
parent than during those years. His was the lead; ours 
the privilege to follow. 

Despite his duties as manager of the Credit Bureau 
of Toronto for well over eighteen years, in itself no 
small task, he was largely instrumental in the formation 
of the Associated Credit Bureaus of Canada, an organi- 
zation of credit bureaus from coast to coast for the 
purpose of unifying thought and action in operation; and 
the Credit Granter’s Association ot Canada, which serves 
to consolidate and promote the interests and ideals of 
consumer credit extension. His duties as Secretary- 
Treasurer of both were demanding and onerous, but 
his steadfastness of purpose and impartiality in the dis- 
charge of those duties have made a lasting impression 
on all with whom he came into contact. 

Jack left us in June 1947 to enter the wider sphere 
of wholesale credit and the following year succeeded 
A. S. Crighton, F.C.I., as General Manager of the 
Canadian Credit Men’s Trust Association Ltd. and 
Registrar of the Canadian Credit Institute. It was 
while in Vancouver completing arrangements for the 
annual meetings of these organizations that he was: so 
suddenly taken from us. 


An Intimate and Personal Loss 

It is not necessary for me to list his activities and 
interests. These will be elsewhere recorded, but to all 
of us who knew him so well, his passing will prove an 
intimate and personal loss. Nowhere, could be found 
that spirit of tolerance and understanding in such abun- 
dance, nor at any time did anyone ask in vain for as- 
sistance or counsel. 

Mention might well be made of a work very dear to 
his heart and what he termed his hobby. I refer to his 
Editorship of Crepit in CANADA which proved of such 
outstanding value vo all engaged in the credit profession. 
Publication of this periodical was unfortunately sus- 
pended upon his return to the wholesale field. ‘This was 
tempered only by his thought that sometime would follow 
a new magazine, larger in scope and purpose, to serve 





| seep cece \ 
A SALUTE TO AMERICA 


TOO OFTEN, in our present streamlined economy, 
we neglect those little things which, in the past, have 
meant so much to so many and have lost none of their 
charm other than the degree to which we fail to exer- 
cise them. The conference recently concluded in Chicago 
retreshed the memory of all Canadians as to just how 
much we owe to our friends and neighbours to the South. 
We often speak of our 3,000 miles of undefended border 
line but how much thought do we give to those things 
which enable our two nations to live in harmony and 
good will toward one another? 

It ©s the intangible quality of friendliness which our 
sphere has been so fittingly exemplified through our 
afhliation with similar credit organizations across the 
border and from which we have learned so much that has 
been of real benefit to us in our own economy. We pay 
tribute especially to those officers and directors of the 
National Retail Credit - Association, Associated Credit 
Bureaus of America, and Credit Women’s Breakfast 
Clubs of North America, who, through the years, have 
given assistance to us without thought of personal gain. 
To L. §. Crowder, General Manager-Treasurer, 
N. R. C. A., Harold A. Wallace, Executive Vice-Presi 
dent, -A.C.B. of A., Arthur H. Hert, Secretary and 
Research Director, N. R. C. A., and to those who are 
legion and proudly serve these organizations, we offer 
our sincere thanks. We also thank those credit bureaus 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific for the splendid coopera 
tion and service provided us in time of need. 

May the same spirit so permeate our future activities 
and relationships so that we may continue to live side by 
side and united in a common cause.—Carl B. Flemington. 


Na 


Mrs. Frances Sehnert 


Mrs. Frances Sehnert, mother of Royce Sehnert, Presi- 
dent, National Retail Credit Association, died August 30, 
1951 in Wichita, Kansas. She suffered a serious accident 
shortly before our Annual Conference in Chicago last 
June which prevented Mr. Sehnert from attending. The 
entire membership extends its sincere sympathy to the 
family in the loss of one so dear to them. 





Annual Meeting of Districts Five and Thirteen 
The annual meeting of District Five (Ohio, Michigan, 
Ontario, Canada, and Kentucky) and District Thirteen 
(Illinois, Indiana, and Wisconsin, except Superior) will 
hold a joint annual meeting at French Lick Springs 
Hotel, French Lick, Indiana, February 17-20, 1951. 


Merritt Beal Promoted 
Merritt Beal was recently elected Executive Vice 
President, Mayer & Schmidt Department Store, Tyler, 
Texas. Mr. Beal, for the past eighteen years, has been 
Credit Manager and Controller. He was also Secretary 
and Treasurer of the Company. 


Mrs. Martha Galloway in New Position 
Mrs. Martha Galloway has been appointed credit 
Baton Rouge, La. 
formerly in the credit department of Rosenfield’s, of the 
She succeeds A. H. May, who went with 
Abbott-Wimberly, a new department store in Baton 


Rouge. 


manager, Godchaux’s, Inc., She was 


same city. 


New Folder on Stickers and Inserts 
A new six-page folder of stickers and inserts, in tour 
colors, has been prepared by the National Office. It is 
free from the National Retail Credit Association, 375 
Jackson Avenue, St. Louis 5, Missouri. 





the credit granting fraternity in Canada. 

The textbook, Credits and Collections in Canada, was 
produced in September 1947, through the combined inter- 
est and planning of Mr. Suydam and B. Y. Haddy, 
F.C.1., Treasurer, Canadian General Electric Co. Ltd., 
Toronto, and was the first bound treatise dealing with all 
phases of credit and collection procedure ever published 
in Canada. ‘This is now widely recognized as a refer 
ence medium and is included in the regular study courses 
of the Canadian Credit Institute through the University 
of Toronto, Extension Department. 

In recognition of outstanding service in the cause of 
credit, the degree of F.C.1. (Fellow, Credit Institute ) 
was awarded him in 1942. In honouring him, they 
brought honour unto themselves. Jack in spite of his 
talent and ability, remained ever modest and unassuming, 
almost to the point of self-effacement. His seriousness 
of purpose which proclaimed his zeal for service to others, 
contrasted by his keen sense of humour, which was always 
so apparent, has won for him the honour and respect of 
all. His passing leaves a void in the economic life of 
Canada, and will be particularly felt throughout all 
kindred organizations within the credit profession. 

He came to Canada prepared to sacrifice his life if 
necessary on the field of battle, in order that the cause 
of freedom might be upheld. Mrs. Suydam also served 
overseas during the first great war, in the Canadian 


Nursing Service, and it has been in that same spirit of 
service that they both have continued to serve Canada 
and to promote international good will. Their two sons 
upheld the tradition in World War II; Rex, as a 
Lieutenant in the Canadian Army (Active) and Rycken 
as a Lieutenant in the Royal Canadian Navy (Active). 
To Mrs. Suydam, the sons, and daughter, Diane, to 
Mr. Crighton, officers and staff of the Canadian Credit 
Men's Trust Association Ltd., and the Canadian Credit 
Institute, heartfelt svmpathy is extended on behalf of 
all Canadian ofganizations operating in the interest of 
consumer credit: the Associated Credit Bureaus of 
Canada, the Credit Granter’s Association of Canada 
and the Credit Women’s Breakfast Clubs of Canada 
Here is a quotation which was used in paying tribute 
to him on his appointment as General Manager of the 
Canadian Credit Men’s Trust Association Ltd., and 
which I feel belongs to him 
“One who never turned his back but marched 
breast forward, 
Never doubted clouds would break 
Never dreamed, though right were worsted, 
wrong would triumph, 
Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 
Robert Browning. 
Carl B. Fleminzton, M.C.1., Credit Bureau of Greater 
Toronto, Toront 


Sleep to wake.” 


Ontario, Canada. 
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CONNEN By the Editor 


* * * * * * * * * a * 


Your Responsibility 


For MANY YEARS the Credit Office was looked upon as a nonproduc- 
tive department. 

Because this was definitely unfair to credit management, and in an effort 
to discourage the thought as well as to develop sales consciousness in credit 
managers, the title “Manager of Credit Sales” was recommended by unanimous 
resolution at our Memphis convention in 1934. 

If the title “Manager of Credit Sales” or “Credit Sales Manager” has not 
been adopted, you are urged to recommend it to your management. 

To measure up to the title “Manager of Credit Sales” you should: 

1. Encourage sales promotions to increase the number of charge account 

and installment customers. 

2. Follow up inactive accounts at frequent intervals. 

3. Analyze purchases of customers who use only several departments. 


Inactive accounts have been put on the books at considerable expense and 
many can be reactivated at a very nominal expenditure. Several years ago at 
a district credit conference the speaker, an economist, submitted figures to 
show that there was a veritable gold mine in the inactive accounts files. 

In connection with the analysis of purchases, there is a splendid oppor- 
tunity to develop business in other departments by pointing out to the customer 
the type and quality of merchandise offered in departments in which no pur- 
chases have been made. 

As Manager of Credit Sales it is your responsibility to: 

1. Build good will. 

2. Increase credit sales. 

3. Maintain a satisfactory collection percentage. 

4. Keep credit losses to a minimum. 

Are you satisfied with results in this respect and would a check of these 
activities by management give you a “pat on the back” for a job well done? 


obs Aan 


—_ 
General Manager-Treasurer 




















GUARANTEE AND WAIVER FORM 


© GUARANTEE and WAIVER @ GUARANTORS ARE ENTITLED to 





aeteaten a the benefits of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Civil Relief Act, and under the Act 
they can waive their rights to these 
benefits, if the waiver is in writing. 


, PROTECT YOUR firm by using this 
National Approved Form when you ex- 
tend instalment credit on a guarantee 
basis. It is a waiver and guarantee form 
combined, and complies with all the 
requirements. 


FOR BEST RESULTS, it should be 
used in duplicate and copy handed to 
guarantor. Printed in black ink on 
green bond paper. Actual size, 4” x 6”. 























SOLDIERS’ mo SAILORS’ CIVIL RELIEF ACT WAIVER FORM 


THE SOLDIERS’ AND _ SAILORS’ FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS, however, 


CIVIL RELIEF ACT WAIVER FORM 
was prepared for financial institutions as a 
separate waiver form and a companion to 
the GUARANTEE and WAIVER form 
illustrated above. It was designed for use 
in connection with guarantees, notes and 
comaker contracts. 


MOST RETAILERS have found that our 
GUARANTEE and WAIVER form fully 
meets their needs. Why? Because it is 
valid under the provisions of the Relief Act, 
a waiver and guarantee combined, and the 
guarantor has only one document to sign. 


have not been able to use this form in con- 
nection with comaker paper. What they 
require is a separate waiver form. It is to 
meet the needs of these credit granters that 
this SOLDIERS’ AND SAILORS’ CIVIL 
RELIEF ACT WAIVER FORM has been 
prepared. It complies with all the require- 
ments of the Relief Act and the actual text 
of the applicable provisions of the Act is also 
printed on the reverse side. 


FOR BEST RESULTS it should be used 
in duplicate and a copy handed to the guaran- 
tor, endorser, surety or comaker. Printed in 
black ink on goldenrod bond paper. Actual 
size 4” x 6”. 


PRICES 


Per1000 ....... $4.00 
s00..... .. . $2.50 








AIL 


Tats couPoOnN TODAY 
NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION 
375 Jackson Avenue 


St. Louis 5, Missouri 


Please send me - GUARANTEE AND WAIVER FORMS. 





Yes! We've noticed it, 
and hope you will use 


Price $3.00 per thousand, $3.50 per thousand assorted in lots of 
100, postage extra. Shown actual size. Twelve in the series. 


Four modern art styles in different colors. Order from National = 
Retail Credit Association, 375 Jackson Ave., St. Louis 5, Mo. 





